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The Cultural Foundations of Filipino Politics“ 


By O. D. Corpuz 


Discipline of Political Science 
University of the Philippines 


HERE IS, these, days, a very fanci- 

ful, durable, and mischievous view 
of Filipino political institutions. Ac- 
cording to this view, our political and 
indeed our other major social institu- 
tions are basically adulterated imports 
from alien sources. In its gross form, 
this view is behind the belief, for in- 
stance, that Filipino democracy is “im- 
mature”, or “imperfect”, because it is 
a rather bad imitation of democracy as 
practiced in Western nations. 


Cultural Hypochondria: 
A Diagnosis 


Whence does this view arise? Essen- 
tially, it is the result of a neurotic feel- 
ing, on the part of its believers, that 
we are a people who have no culture of 
our own. This is a symptom of what I 
would call “cultural hypochondria”, or 
that outlook in which, when looking at 
ourselves and our institutions, we re- 
ject or despise what we see. 


This hypochondriac outlook is really 
the result of a rather naive interpreta- 
tion of the historical relations between 
Filipinos on the one hand, and the Hin- 
du and Moslem, Spanish, and American 
cultures on the other. That interpreta- 


* Reprinted from Philippine Motif, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1960, with the permission of the 
author. 


tion holds that the existing culture in 
the Philippines is the result of decisive 
and overwhelming influence from alien 
sources. That Spanish and American in- 
stitutions had been introduced into Fi- 
lipino society under the auspices of 
alien sovereignties doubtless accentuat- 
ed the impression of decisive and over- 
whelming alien influence on Filipino 
culture. Since this view is essentially 
the view with which generations of our 
school children have been introduced by 
their history books, it has prejudiced 
even some of our scholars and com- 
mentators. 


But it is the easiest thing to demons- 
trate the mischief and fallacy that are 
contained in the above interpretation. 
This is done by a critical look at its ne- 
cessary postulates, which are: first, that 
a national culture must be a “pure” cul- 
ture; and second, that there was no in- 
digenous culture in the archipelago in- 
to which foreign cultural importations 
had to be fitted; or third, that, admit- 
ting the existence of an indigenous cul- 
ture, this culture was utterly and de- 
cisively overrun by alien cultural inno- 
vations. 

The first postulate flies in the face of 
the facts. Every student of the history 
of cultures knows that the only “pure” 
cultures are those of isolated tribal 
groups: this notion leads to the most ri- 
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diculous results when applied to the 
study of the cultures of large and mod- 
ern national states. 


The second is easily and conclusively 
belied by Dr. Rizal’s annotations of An- 
tonio de Morga’s Sucesos de las Islus 
Filipinas (1609) in which he shows the 
existence of well-developed arts of in- 
dustry, navigation and_ shipbuilding, 
agriculture, mining, and other economic 
activities before the arrival of the Span- 
ish invaders. The chronicles and ac- 
counts of numerous Spanish observers 
at about the time of the conquest [e.gs., 
Pedro Chirino, Relacion de las Islas Fi- 
lipinas (1604); Juan de Plasencia, Las 
Costumbres de los Tagalos (1589) ] tes- 
tify to pre-Hispanic systems of social 
structure, social relations, and indige- 
nous values expressed in religious, eco- 
nomic, and kinship institutions. 


As regards the third postulate, a re- 
cent volume [J. Phelan, The Hispaniza- 
tion of the Philippines: Spanish Aims 
and Filipino Responses 1565-1700 
(1959) ] provides an account of the ef- 
forts of the Spanish political and eccle- 
siastical regimes to introduce Christian 
and Hispanic values and institutions. In 
practically every case the author finds 
that change in the indigenous culture 
was accompanied by change in the alien 
innovation. Spain’s cultural innova- 
tions were profoundly altered by Fili- 
pino needs, values, psychology, and be- 
havior. The response of Filipino socie- 
ty to Hispanic and Christian innovations 
was selective: those of the latter which 
could be adapted to the Filipino setting 
were adopted, the rest rejected. One 
of the most interesting by-products of 
this process of adaptation was the evo- 
lution of a Filipino reinterpretation of 
Catholicism. Onto the Hispanic-Chris- 


tian institution were grafted pre-Hispa- 
nic practices and concepts. A quite 
conspicuous example would be the Fili- 
pino town fiesta—ostensibly a religious 
event, but translated by Filipino culture 
into a folk carnival with a merry mix- 
ture of sacro-profane, ante- and post- 
Christian elements. 


In fact, however, Phelan’s discussion 
is merely a statement of what Filipino 
scholars take for granted: that Spain 
failed to institute Hispanic religion and 
Hispanic politics intact, in the form 
which that religion and politics had in 
Spain. The cost of introducing these 
innovations was the loss of their His- 
panic purity, and their transformation 
according to the demands of the local 
environment. 


Precisely the same conclusions, of 
course, would come from a study of 
American cultural innovations in the 
Philippines. These innovations were 
brought over and introduced under the 
solicitous sponsorship of the sovereign 
power; nevertheless, however, they had 
to be adjusted and adapted to the 
unique conditions of the Filipino physi- 
cal, social and ideological framework. 


It now becomes clear that the selec- 
tive response of Filipino society, such 
that the institutions which we now have 
are profoundly different from those 
which alien power prescribed, testifies 
to the vitality and resiliency of Filipino 
culture. The proof for this is the élan 
and survival of the Filipinos as a dis- 
tinct and potent ethnic majority in their 
country, in contrast, say, to the plight 
of the indigenous elements of colonized 
societies in the Americas, Africa, and 
Oceania. 


Those who are fascinated by forms 
and appearances will be impressed by 
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the pervasive distribution of political 
institutions in this country which have 
an apparent American inspiration. 
Among such institutions may be point- 
ed out the republican system, the pres- 
idential system, the legislative system, 
and the party system. That these in- 
stitutional forms in Filipino politics 
roughly approximate those in American 
politics is admitted. 


But it must also be admitted that 
while forms and appearances are a part 
of reality, in the sense that appearances 
cannot be separate from the reality that 
presents such appearances to the senses, 
it is the dynamic forces and processes 
which make a social reality a function- 
ing social phenomenon that are more 
important. 


Our republican system of govern- 
ment, for example, rests upon a distri- 
bution of political forces which is radi- 
cally different from the distribution of 
power in American politics. We have 
something in the Philippines which is 
different from the regional political 
consciousness and behavior of the Am- 
erican South, Midwest, and New Eng- 
land. The image of government which 
excites the mind of the Filipino masses 
is different from the American’s per- 
ception of government. The distribu- 
tion of the national wealth in Filipino 
society, and therefore the pattern of pol- 
itical puissance and political interest are 
different from the American. 


The Filipino president possesses all 
of the executive power in the Filipino 
political system, whereas the executive 
power in the American system is shared 
by the American president with the 
state chief executives. President Gar- 
cia must contend with an array of pol- 
itical organizations and political ambi- 
tions different from those which con- 


front President Eisenhower. Again, Mr. 
Garcia operates in a system wherein 
political and governmental power is 
much less institutionalized than it is 
in America, which, by virtue of its be- 
ing a technologically and industrially 
advanced society, is considerably more 
regularized. 


The Filipino legislative system “re- 
presents” constituencies different from 
those of the American federal and state 
legislatures. The relationships between 
the Filipino legislator and his elector- 
ate are likewise different. Legislative 
rituals in both the Filipino and Amer- 
ican systems are rather similar, but 
they are ceremonial activities which 
overlay different ethical and behavioral 
systems. American legislative output, 
on the whole, is characterized by much 
more technical competence and exper- 
tise. Our legislative enactments, on the 
cther hand, are the handiwork of legis- 
lators who are relatively more sensitized 
io the stimuli of private and traditional 
values. This is to be expected, consid- 
ering the greater supply, and higher 
prestige, of technicians and experts in 
American society. 


Perhaps the point would be clearer 
in a brief description of the Filipino 
party system. Our parties started as 
“parties of agitation”, i.e., they were ori- 
ginally organizations which had no 
chance of obtaining decisive govera- 
mental power, because victory at the 
polls could not change the fact of a 
superiorly placed American governor- 
general. Our parties are, also, essen- 
tially alliances of provincial followings 
organized by family dynasties. Party 
organization in our system provides the 
apparatus for protecting and aggrandiz- 
ing family interests by political means. 
Since our family-based political leaders 
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have independent followings of their 
own, it is difficult to enforce party dis- 
cipline. Party and governmental rules 
and interests are normally subordinated 
to family ethic and family interests. 
Defections are consequently rampant, 
and, more important, politically and so- 
cially respectable. Nepotism in the bu- 
reaucracy is ethically normal, because 
it is the behavior required by powerful 
kinship ties. These characteristics are 
absent from the American party sys- 
tem. 


But we have not yet presented the 
most mischievous implications of the 
view that Filipino political institutions 
are merely adulterated versions of alien 
institutions. This implication is that the 
standard for assessing or appraising Fi- 
lipino political development must be an 
alien standard. If so, we will be forced 
to adjudge Filipino republicanism and 
democracy as imperfect imitations, or 
even perverted copies, of alien systems. 

This is ridiculous! Alien political sys- 
tems evolved under unique cultural cir- 
cumstances, within the framework of 
definite historical givens, and in answer 
to special ethnic and racial resources, 
capabilities, and purposes. We do not 
judge ourselves by the irrelevant idio- 
syncrasies, eccentricities, and even 
wishes, of alien nations. 


The Cultural Bases of 
Filipino Politics 

What, then, are the basic determin- 
ants of the Filipino political system? 
They are: first, the inter-cultural con- 
tacts between the Filipinos and other 
peoples, notably, for our purposes, the 
Spaniards and Americans; second, the 
structure of Filipino society; third, Fi- 
lipino social psychology; and fourth, the 
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economic givens underlying our social 
life. 


This complex of factors spells out 
the structural conditions and provides 
the dynamic forces that constitute Fili- 
pino political relationships and political 
behavior. Parenthetically, I hereby 
omit those fruitless discussions on the 
validity of the term “Filipino” in the 
history of our inter-cultural contacts. I 
use the term to embrace all those who 
were so regarded by the patriots and 
leaders of the Filipino Revolution of 
1896. 


Inter-cultural Contacts 


The Filipino cultural encounters with 
the Spaniards and North Americans 
took place under colonial arrangements. 
This is important. Under the Spanish 
colonial regime, Manila was fixed as the 
cultural, political, administrative, and 
economic center of our national life. At 
least in legal theory, all the great de- 
cisions affecting all Filipinos were made 
in Manila, and the provincial and local 
governments were left without political 
and administrative initiative to run their 
own affairs. The omnipotence of the 
government at Manila destroyed the 
autonomy and self-government which 
the pre-Hispanic barangays enjoyed; the 
latter soon deteriorated into mere agen- 
cies for collecting the revenues of the 
central regime, without vitality and re- 
sources of their own. 


This was the state of affairs at the 
time of the Revolution. It is noteworthy 
that, in spite of the exigencies of the 
trying times, the framers of the Malo- 
los Constitution provided for a consid- 
erable measure of local autonomy. Ar- 
ticle 82 of this document declares: 
“The organization and powers of the 
provincial and popular assemblies will 


t 


be regulated by their respective laws.” 


The American regime, which had 
displaced the Malolos Republic, like- 
wise declared its intention to develop 
viable local government. It failed, be- 
cause of a colonial administrative ar- 
rangement in which the provincial 
treasurer (always an American in the 
early, crucial years), who was an agent 
of the central government, was the cus- 
todian and overseer of municipal rev- 
enues. 

Today, of course, our governmental 
system is highly centralized. One of 
our most serious problems is how to 
strengthen local government, especially 
at the municipal and barrio levels, in 
order to minimize their dependence on 
Manila. 

One result of political and administra- 
tive centralization in Manila, paradox- 
ically, was favorable to the growth of 
national consciousness. During the Am- 
erican occupation, Filipino leaders from 
the different regions and provinces per- 
force were brought together, and this 
association was a powerful factor in 
their mutual understanding of each 
other’s views, problems, and hopes. 


Our colonial experience, of course, 
explains the preeminence of the inde- 
pendence issue in pre-1935 Filipino pol- 
itics, about which a super-abundance of 
polemical and scholarly literature has 
grown. 

I will confine myself here to a ra- 
ther inconspicuous but highly crucial 
fact. Our colonial experience, in its 
historical context, explains much of the 
spirit and vocabulary of our national- 
ism. Had we remained free in 1899, 
our nationalism would have been much 
simpler. In content, it would have been 
limited to a reaffirmation of the right 
of every people to political self-deter- 
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mination. Doubtless it would have in- 
cluded a denunciation of imperialism, 
but the imperialism of Spain belonged 
to the tradition of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, a tradition that was obsolete 
at the close of the 19th, and at the open- 
ing of the 20th, centuries. If further- 
more, our nationalism had an anti-His- 
panic content, it would have, as the 
facts show, abated by now, considering 
the utter impotence of Spain as a na- 
tional power since the end of the last 
century. 


But we were conquered by the Unit- 
ed States, that is to say, we fell vic- 
tims to 20th century imperialism. This 
was a new tradition. It was powered 
by technology, and driven by exclusive- 
ly secular motives: the drive for com- 
mercial supremacy and national power. 
Moreover, the new imperialism was 
identified with the West (Japanese and 
pre-1917 Russian imperialism is not so 
well publicized), and the reaction to 
imperialism unavoidably acquired an 
anti-West spirit. Finally, in time the 
literature of Marxism and Leninism 
reached our commentators so that there- 
fore America’s profession of altruistic 
imperialism ended to be viewed along- 
side that of the Marxist-Leninist theses 
on capitalist imperialism. Our nation- 
alist vocabulary of the late 1950’s must 
be regarded in the light of these his- 


torical developments. 


Of course, as has been shown already, 
our intercultural experience has been 
the occasion for the introduction into 
our country of certain important poli- 
tical and governmental forms. The fate 
of these forms has been suggested above. 
More comments on the continuing im- 
pact of our encounter with the West 
will follow in the discussion on social 
psychology. 
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Social Structure 


Filipino social structure determines 
the class divisions and interests in Fi- 
lipino politics. It therefore determines 
the elite and the masses, the leaders and 
followers, in our politics. 


Traditionally, the elite in post-1900 Fi- 
lipino society was made up of the ilus- 
trados. These were the wealthy Fili- 
pinos, many of whom were mestizo, at 
the close of the Spanish regime. They 
had, by and large, little opportunity for 
political advancement in the Spanish 
scheme, and therefore had to go up the 
social ladder via non-political avenues. 
In general, they were hacenderos or 
plantation-owning families and real es- 
tate rentiers, with a number expanding 
the family fortunes in commerce. The 
American regime opened up the field of 
politics to this group. Its virtual mo- 
nopoly of economic power and higher 
education immediately invested it with 
a practical monopoly of political lead- 
ership. The American-sponsored pub- 
lic school system had democratic ten- 
dencies, but economic realities made ii 
elitist in structure in the sense that the 
masses could only aspire to the lower 
schools and not to the single state uni- 
versity. The democratic results of the 
mass school system were to come later: 
in the meantime, only a very few ele- 
ments of the lower classes could break 
the social barriers leading into the 
elite. 


The roster of the higher bureaucracy 
and the membership of the pre-1941 
Filipino legislatures are a veritable list 
of the ilustrados. An even more strik- 
ing demonstration of the existence of 
this elite would be a list of the family 
dynasties that make up the provincial 
and regional foundations of our political 
party system. 
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The marriage of economic pewer and 
political leadership explains the firm 
conservatism of our economic and edu- 
cational policies, as well as the notorious 
and perennial failure of our government 
to enforce our income tax collection 
laws. 


But if our political parties, legisla- 
tures, and higher bureaucracy have 
been consistently dominated by the 
conservative elite, it means that the out- 
look, sentiments, and economic interests 
of the other classes, particularly the 
masses, of Filipino society have not been 
so well represented in our political and 
governmental decisions. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that the 
elements of Filipino society outside of 
the elite have not, by themselves, as 
adequately represented their own inte- 
rests. 


Nevertheless, there is at present a ten- 
dency toward this direction, a tendency 
which I call the “democratization of Fi- 
lipino politics”. The internal difficulties 
of the political parties in the campaigns 
of the late 1950’s consisted chiefly in 
widespread urban reaction to political 
machines, in intra-party revolts and 
squabbles, and in the setting up (though 
abortively) of new political organiza- 
tions outside of the major parties. 


These political developments are real- 
ly the adjustment of the political system 
in line with changes in other spheres of 
our social life. They must be seen as 
the emerging consequences of a relative- 
ly national public school system and the 
quickening tempo of transition from an 
agricultural to an agricultural-commer- 
cial-industrial economy. Due to the 
growth of manufacturing industries, the 
expansion of commerce, the expanded 
transportation and communications sys- 
tem, and a phenomenal rate of popula- 
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tion growth, there have been rapid phy- 
sical mobility and occupational change, 
which in turn have led to accelerated 
social mobility. 


These changes have stirred up the 
middle and lower ranks of Filipino so- 
ciety, awakening new ambitions, new so- 
cial outlooks, and new economic 'inte- 
rests. These new political attitudes and 
interests, heretofore politically insigni- 
ficant during the hegemony of the elite, 
are now making their presence felt in 
our electorate, in the parties, in the low- 
er bureaucracy, and even in our legis- 
lature. The electoral law, which former- 
ly excluded the masses from suffrage 
via property and other qualifications 
which favored the ilustrados, no longer 
contains those restrictions. The middle 
and lower classes of Filipino society are 
therefore beginning to exert pressure 
on our national electoral decisions. 
Many small-town professionals, mer- 
chants, and small enterpreneurs are 
actually entering into the ranks of the 
provincial parties. 


Essentially, the outlook of the new 
elements is one which calls for change 
in the conservative orientation of gov- 
ernment, to make it responsible to mid- 
dle and lower class interests. But since 
the existing parties are dominated by 
conservative elements, the entry into 
the party ranks of middle and lower 
class interests must necessarily dis- 
turb if not disrupt the parties, at least 
raising new and therefore unpreceden- 
ted problems of discipline. 


If the existing conservative parties re- 
buff the new elements, of course, it :s 
safe to predict that new party organi- 
zations which are not of a conservative 
orientation will emerge. It goes with- 
out saying that the overwhelming nu- 
merical preponderance of the masses 


will mean the victory of such non-con- 
servative political organizations. 


Social Institutions 


Another way of looking at social struc- 
ture is to seek out those groups or com- 
plexes into which individuals are orga- 
nized when they engage in social activi- 
ties. It is clear that social relationships 
display a prominent inter-group aspect. 
In politics, especially, what appears on 
the surface as a struggle between per- 
sonalities is basically a conflict between 
opposing group resources which the per- 
sonalities represent and a clash between 
the group values which motivate and 
sustain them. These groups are called 
institutions. 

The grand institutions in Filipino so- 
ciety are the family, the church, and 
government itself. On a lower level we 
may speak of those specialized institu- 
tions such as political parties, civic or- 
ganizations, business corporations, and 
professional or occupational aggrupa- 
tions. It is the grand institutions that 
concern us here. 


The Catholic Church and the other 
leading religious sects are socially im- 
portant. They are reported to be flour- 
ishing in respect of collections and mem- 
bership. Certainly, church buildings 
and other sectarian edifices are promi- 
nent features of the Philippine land- 
scape, and the gala fiestas and other 
religious festivals attest to popular in- 
terest and involvement in religious mat- 
ters. In fact, the rumors of political al- 
liances and other arrangements between 
political leaders and ecclesiastical no- 
tables indicate the sensitivity of both 
parties to the religious motivation in 
voting behavior. 


Some circumstances, however, ope- 
rate against preponderant religious in- 
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fluence in Filipino politics. Obviously, 
the country’s basic problems demand 
secular solutions, and the secular out- 
look will surely be reenforced by in- 
creasing urbanization and technological 
progress. Moreover, there is a very 
strong legal profession whose members, 
in g-ncral, have been reared on the 
principle of the separation of State and 
Church. The fact that the Catholic 
Church has an indisputable superiority 
in» membership has precluded the possi- 
bility of the other churches’ appealing 
to the State for settlement of inter- 
church differences. But the decisive 
Catholic majority, furthermore, is a 
motley crowd. Here, as elsewhere, re- 
ligion attracts the faithful, the curious, 
the crowd, and the status-seekers; the 
Catholic majority therefore means that 
the offices must be disputed by Catholics 
against other Catholics, and the issue is 
resolved on other than the religious 
ground. While a Moslem and Protes- 
tant would not win a presidential elec- 
tion, the electorate is tolerant, and oc- 
casionally sends Moslems and Protes- 
tants to the legislature and lesser na- 


tional executive positions. 


In fact, the Filipino family is the key 
to Filipino political behavior. It is im- 
possible to look anywhere in the pol- 
itical system without seeing the family 
influence at work and established in 
some political custom or practice. Kin- 
ship ties and loyalties have proved re- 
sistant to political “reforms” and to ci- 
vil service rules on recruitment into the 
bureaucracy, and nepotism is a noto- 
rious but ethically condoned practice. 
The bilateral structure of the Filipino 
family, in which both paternal and ma- 
ternal relations are regarded as belong- 
ing to the family, gives the Filipino a 
ready-made social security system and a 


wide-range basis of political support. 
The advantages of this extended-family 
system doubtless explain the prevalence 
of the “compadre” complex, in which a 
child is given a godfather from outside 
the immediate family, thereby becoming 
the recipient of the latter’s semi-pater- 
nal solicitude—such as, for instance in 
obtaining private or public employment. 
The marriage of family interests and 
political party organization has already 
been mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph. 


Whence arose this political signiti- 
cance of the Filipino family? It must 
be recalled that the pre-Hispanic local 
settlements were kinship groups. In my 
opinion, however, it was the Spanish 
experience that decisively strengthened 
the social position and role of the Fili- 
pino family. The political regime of 
Spain in the Philippines was at best in- 
competent; its usual performance made 
it oppressive and burdensome. It ex- 
acted tribute, taxes, and labor from the 
people, but it did not even give them 
a public educational system in return. 
Its leading arms were the army, the na- 
vy, the guardia civil, and various ins- 
pectorates. These are organs of control, 
inspection, repression, and even of op- 
pression. 


The failure of the Spanish regime to 
perform the basic service functions (se- 
curity, education, welfare and develop- 
ment), whereas, on the other hand it 
forcefully collected levies and assess- 
ments on the people’s property and la- 
bor, stamped on the people’s mind an 
image of government as a negative and 
burdensome social institution. This 
image was reenforced by the conspi- 
cuously inhibitory, and even sometimes 
predatory, activities of the primary gov- 
ernmental agencies. All of these factors 
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combined to practically alienate and es- 
trange the government from the peo- 
ple. 


This alienation of the people from the 
government meant also that the people 
on the one hand and the government 
on the other did not belong to the same 
community (“community”, a sharing of 
many or all things in common). This 
was no doubt accentuated by the fact 
that the government was predominant- 
ly alien in personnel. Their welfare 
neglected, their aspirations rebuffed, 
and their security threatened by gov- 
ernment, the people had no recourse but 
to look after their own welfare and pro- 
vide for their own security. To this end 
they transferred their expectations to 
other social institutions, and that which 
was most ready at hand was the family. 


The transfer of expectations was cru- 
cial. The entire social outlook of the 
Filipino was colored by the values 
which he acquired and imbibed in the 
family, and his social relationships were 
likewise now determined by the prima- 
ry relationships of his family. The more 
he depended on his family, however, the 
stronger the latter became as an insti- 
tution, and the more successful therefore 
it fulfilled the expectations and met the 
needs of the individual. The Filipino, 
consequently, learned to minimize his 
transactions with government as a sv- 
cial institution; at the same time, he 
came to emphasize the set of values, in- 
terests, and bonds of the family. 


But the family is a private, and the 
government a public, institution. The 
family is a particularistic, and the gov- 
ernment a universalistic, organization. 
The values of the former are for the sa- 
tisfaction of a small and visible group 
defincd by powerful kinship ties; those 
of the government are for the satisfac- 


tion of a diffused and large community 
defined by a rather vague political cons- 
ciousness. Family relationships are per- 
sonal, face-to-face, and normally daily 
relationships; those in government are 
impersonal and usually intermittent. 
Behavior in the family is regulated by 
ethics and norms which are largely in- 
ternalized in the individual. On the 
other hand, government behavior is reg- 
ulated at least in theory by formal sta- 
tutory and legal rules which are en- 
forced by external and coercive sanc- 
tions. 


In consequence of these differences in 
values and behavior, any extension of 
the sphere of the family into that 
of government is bcund to produce 
“irregularities”. These, for example, 
would be the result when family ties are 
used to avoid the requirements of ot- 
ficial government procedure in order to 
expedite a transaction with government. 
Of couse, it is apparent that this method 
is convenient to the persons involved, 
and it is either socially condoned or ap- 
proved by the favorable connotations as- 
sociated with the expression “cutting up 
red tape”. What is not so obvious is the 
fact that the requirements of govern- 
mental administration in matters of of- 
ficial records, accounting, morale, and 
responsibility are likely to be violated. 

This sort of transaction, with the same 
results, is repeated over and over in 
our political and governmental process. 
Family influence or personal “pull” is 
resorted to in applications for business 
license, franchises, and concession to ex- 
ploit public natural resources; family 
interest and values are at work in the 
dynastic structure of provincial politics, 
in bids for voting support, and in the 
allocation and distribution of govern- 
ment jobs and funds. While most Fi- 
lipinos would regard this behavior as il- 
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legal from the viewpoint of government, 
its prevalence and, more important, the 
fact that judicial or administrative pro- 
secution of it is so rare as to be prac- 
tically non-existent, indicate that the be- 
havior is actually justified from the 
viewpoint of family ethics and values. 
This condition suggests a fertile prob- 
lem area for examination and discus- 
sion, in view of the contemporary ex- 
tension of government activities in our 
social and economic life. 


Social Psychology 


Discussions on Filipino social psycho- 
logy have not produced anything be- 
yond intuitive and impressionistic, al- 
though suggestive, conjecture and opin- 
ion. There are promising suggestions, 
e.g., that Filipinos as a people have a 
niagas-cogon mentality, or a tendency to 
undertake a project with considerable 
initial fires of enthusiasm and ambition, 
which are burnt out in the initial steps 
of execution and action. Then it is 
believed that we have a charming mu- 
mana habit, or a behavior of procrasti- 
nation, of putting off for the morrow 
the resolution of the problems of today. 
Again, it is opined that we take a 
Bahala na attitude in the confrontation 
of our difficulties, fortified by a trust 
that Time and Providence will solve all. 
Still another social attitude which is 
thought to be expressed in our social 
relations is the tayo-tayo (damay, or 
Gemeinschaft as against Gesellschaft) 
attitude. Here we are said to empha- 
size particularistic small primary-group 
interests as against the wider interests 
of the larger community. 


However interesting these concepts 
might be, they have not been subjected 
to reliable tests of empirical validity. 
They must therefore be properly re- 


garded as hypothetical. Here, therefore, 
I can propose a crude theory into which 
all of them might be integrated. 


It appears that Filipino culture has a 
superstructure of attitudes and values 
of Western origin, resting on a definite- 
ly indigenous infra-structure. Among 
the former may be mentioned: a con- 
fidence in the potency of the individual 
to solve his own problems, a high res- 
pect for individual achievement, techni- 
cal expertise and scientific rationality 
in the social management of public af- 
fairs, and a technique of enforcing so- 
cial responsibility through impersonal 
legal rules. The infra-structure, on the 
other hand, has among its components: 
a strong sense of primary-group loyal- 
ties and interests as against those of 
the individual and of the larger com- 
munity, a particularistic view which 
leads to the “privatization” of public af- 
fairs, and a style of social morality 
based on personal and traditional or 
ethical norms. 


The attitudes and values of Western 
origin are at work in those spheres of 
our social relations which undergo either 
rapid or basic change. Geographically, 
these are Manila and the more or less 
urbanized larger towns and cities where 
there is characteristically a great deal of 
physical, social, and psychic mobility. 
Culturally, these are at work in the 
spheres of our industrialization efforts 
(technology, expertise), business and 
commerce (aggressive entrepreneurship, 
monetized accounting), and government- 
al administration (official legal rules). 
These attitudes and values are charac- 
teristic of dynamic communities. 


The indigenous or traditional attitudes 
and values are basically different. They 
are at work in the rural communities 
and barrios where the social structure 
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and the economic order are remarkably 
stable or static, where, therefore, there 
is not much physical or social mobility 
on the one hand, nor much technolo- 
gical change on the other. 


Now, whether a person lives his life in 
a community that is constantly in a pro- 
cess of change, or in one where there 
is little or no change, determines the 
manner in which he must relate himself 
to his environment—to other persons, 
and to the community as a whole. Cer- 
tainly, where the technology and the 
social order are both fixed, a man’s so- 
cial status is fixed, the status of every 
other man is fixed, and their social re- 
lations are therefore relatively simple 
and predictable. But under conditions 
of fast changing technology and social 
structure, a man might have nct one 
but several social statuses, all of them 
impermanent; since other men in the 
community are in similar situations, 
their social relations could become al- 
most unpredictable and intricate. 


No difficulty arises, so far. But a 
subtle psychological problem arises 
when the same person is in both of these 
communities; he is therefore constrain- 
ed to relate himself to his environment 
in two different ways. The problem is 
serious because, to say that he must re- 
late himself to his environment is to 
say at the same time that a man must 
look at himself, or discover himself, in 
two radically divergent ways. The re- 
sult is inner psychological tension, or 
conflict, because the individual is pull- 
ed in two different directions by two 
different sets of social standards which 
evoke in him two different systems of 
social behavior or responses. 


To complete the argument, I need on- 
ly point out now that the two commu- 
nities overlap each other in Filipino so- 


ciety today, because we are in what is 
called a transitional society. The dyna- 
mic processes of Western-inspired tech- 
nology disturb the traditional balance 
of social institutions and values. It is 
generally admitted that these processes 
weaken traditional institutions and so- 
cial standards, either by directly under- 
mining them, or by the mere fact that 
the new technology presents new values 
as alternatives to the old. But since 
we have a transitional society, the old 
are not quite destroyed, nor, by defini- 
tion, are the new quite established. 
Neither the old nor the new has tri- 
umphed, and both exist, often competi- 
tively, side by side. This circumstance 
permits an ambivalence, or at least an 
uncertainty, in our views of ourselves 
and of the larger community. 


We need another explanation for this 
socio-psychological problem in order to 
explain the nivigas-cogon, ma/iana, etc., 
attitudes, which, after all, were observ- 
ed long before the current phase of 
technological change in Filipino society. 
This explanation is theoretically the 
same as the preceding one. 


Essentially, Filipino society likewise 
included two different societies exist- 
ing side by side, or overlapping, if you 
will. Each required the individual to 
relate himself to it differently. The first 
was the Spanish colonial community in 
the archipelago, and all Filipinos, as 
well as Spaniards, were members of it 
by fiat of the alien sovereign. Here, 
however, the Filipino was considered 
politically, even spiritually, inferior, 
and certainly the bulk of material re- 
wards belonged to the Spaniard. As 1 
have tried to show, the Filipino was 
alienated from the regime; he now turn- 
ed for the satisfaction of his needs and 
for his security to a community that 
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was built on kinship, the extended fa- 
mily. The result was the same, and 
the individual was forced to regard him- 
self in two different ways, and thus to 
look at his social relations from the 
perspectives of different systems of so- 
cial standards. 


The resulting psychological conflict is 
a problem that most individuals cannot 
adequately cope with. In our social 
relations the apparent solution takes 
various but related forms: the escapist 
approach of the Bahala na attitude; the 
postponement or evasion of problems in 
the mafana approach; the ceremonial- 
ism of the nifgas-cogon tendency; and 
the mutual reenforcement of confidence 
that is offered by the tayo-tayo attitude. 


In our political practices, I think, the 
most conspicuous manifestation of our 
social psychology is ritualism, which has 
decidedly escapist and ceremonialistic 
aspects. This is evidenced by the wide 
gap between political appearance and 
political realities. 

Indeed, the commentator who relies 
on political pronouncements, legal en- 
actments, and organizational forms is 
likely to discuss a never-never land of 
Filipino politics which does not exist. 
Our indignant verbal denunciations of 
“graft and corruption” in government, 
our numerous “graft-busting” teams and 
committees, our executive and legisla- 
tive probes, our unenforceable and 
toothless laws, stand in prominent con- 
trast to the evidence of widespread il- 
legal or irregular behavior in politics 
and government. 


But these conspicuous political prav- 
tices perform a social function. They 
are the necessary mechanisms which 
Filipino society has developed to bridge 
the gap between our particularistic fa- 


rnily-defined obligations on the one hand, 


and our universalistic government-de- 
fined laws on the other. The recon- 
ciliation is difficult, so long as the 
circumstances of our social relations al- 
low ambivalence or indefiniteness of 
standards of social conduct. Our fami- 
ly obligations call for an approach to 
governmental affairs (and resources) in 
terms of our family interests, but our 
governmental system prescribes imper- 
sonal legal standards for the regulation 
of our private interests. In our search 
for a cheap and “socially inexpensive” 
(in the sense of avoiding injury to ma- 
ny parties) reconciliation, we have de- 
veloped the ritualistic and ceremonial 
solution. Thus, our indignation and 
anti-graft operations are for show and 
form; they soothe our social conscience, 
and at the same time allow a relatively 
large sphere for the free and unmolest- 
ed play of private values, attitudes, and 
behavior. 


Economic Givens 


In addition to our inter-cultural ex- 
perience, social structure, social institu- 
iions, and social psychology, the econo- 
mic givens of our national life determine 
some basic features of our political sys- 
tem. 


The economic system, undoubtedly, 
raises some of the most serious prob- 
lems for politics and government. More 
than half of all Filipino families have 
an annual income of less than P1,000 
each (Philippine Statistical Survey of 
Households, 1957). The average size 
of the Filipino family is slightly less 
than six members. More than four-fifths 
of all Filipino families have less than 
P2,000 and only four per cent have in- 
comes of P5,000 and higher. Again, 
while the average annual income of ur- 
ban Filipino families is almost ?2,500, 
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that of rural families is less than P1,000. 
The four per cent that have incomes of 
P5,000 and over earn almost 25% of to- 
tal family incomes. 


Of a labor force which is slightly less 
than 9 million, about 700,000 are total- 
ly unemployed. Furthermore, more 
than 14% million, or almost 17%, are 
under-employed. 


In addition, it must be noted that 
alien minorities in Filipino society oc- 
cupy strategic and commanding posi- 
tions in the national economy, particu- 
larly in the extractive industries and in 
commerce. 


These economic conditions indicate 
the following social tasks: raising in- 
comes, reducing sharp inequalities of the 
income distribution as between Filipinos 
and aliens, providing more and more 
employment, and remedying a situation 
in which aliens make economic deci- 
sions that are fundamental to the na- 
tional life. 


Each of these economic problems has 
profound political implications. Low in- 
comes generate either political apathy 
or intense and bitter political despera- 
tion. Sharp inequalities of income give 
birth to a sense of class conflicts. 
Masses of unemployed and under-em- 
ployed citizens create heavy pressures 
for violation of administrative standards, 
particularly civil service rules. Alien 
minorities in positions of economic do- 
minance wield tremendous political 
power. 


This last is the consequence of the 
fact that in order to maintain or extend 
their economic power, the aliens are na- 
turally constrained to influence our pol- 
itical decisions. In spite of the fact 
that only Filipino citizens exercise the 


political right of suffrage, a single alien 
businessman is often more decisive in 
politics than hundreds of thousands of 
Filipino voters; his monetary resources 
offer a fatal temptation that inclines Fi- 
lipino officials to make decisions in pol- 
itics and government that are favorable 
to the alien’s economic interests. His 
economic power, in effect, invests him 
with a different but powerful form of 
suffrage. 


Whatever might be our attitude to 
guvernment as a social institution, the 
inadequacy of private institutions (free 
private enterprise) alone to cope with 
problems of this magnitude impels us 
to look for political and governmental 
solutions. This is strengthened by the 
emergence of the Filipino lower-middle 
end lower classes, via social mobility 
and political democracy, as a_ political 
force. In other words, the interests and 
view-points of the Filipino masses, to 
whom the economic problem is most 
acute, will call for political solutions to 
our economic problems. 


In sum, our basic economic problems 
will provide some of the main issues of 
political controversy, will influence the 
strength and resources of political 
alignments, and, to the extent that these 
problems are novel social problems, they 
will stimulate the fashioning and evolv- 
ing of new governmental forms and so- 
cial forces. 


Conclusion 


An idea of the complexity of political 
analysis is suggested in the preceding 
discussion. The argumentation shows, 
I hope, the need for an understanding 
of the cultural, especially the sociolo- 
gical, factors whose inter-play forges the 
Gynamic underpinnings of our politics 
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and government. The bias of the argu- 
ment, and I feel that it has been shown 
to be a legitimate bias, is that Filipino 
politics and government reflect our na- 
tional past, our contemporary circums- 


tances, and our enduring institutions 
and values. Our political system is 
therefore to be compared with, but not 
judged by, alien systems and alien 
standards. 


“Political Interference’: Theory and Practice 


By Frepv W. Riccs 


Department of Government 


Indiana University 


O matter how well all the tech- 

niques and methods of administra- 
tion are mastered, if there is too much 
“political interference,” it is hard to fol- 
low the rules and the laws of the land. 
It seems worthwhile, therefore, to in- 
quire more deeply into the nature of 
political interference—what it means, 
why it exists, and what can be done 
about it. This paper is accordingly di- 
vided into two parts: first, why do we 
have political interference and what 
does it mean? Second, what can be 
done about it? 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 


In order to get to the roots of poli- 
tical interference we have to re-exa- 
mine what we mean by the merit 
system, because I take it that a major 
goal of modern administration is to es- 
tablish a workable merit system. 


The word “merit” contains an ambi- 
guity. It refers to two different things 
and we are sometimes confused by fail- 
ure to separate these two ideas. 


The first meaning of “merit” is past 
performance. Thus, if someone has 
done meritorious work, he deserves a 
reward, so we give him a medal or a 
trophy. 

There is another meaning of the 
word “merit,” a promise of future per- 


formance. The first question that arises 
is, “what performance is promised?” 
Sometimes the answer is quite easy. 
If the position is for a doctor, then we 
expect the incumbent to know how to 
cure diseases. The future performance 
will be to heal the sick. A highway 
engineer may be expected to build 
good roads. If a candidate cannot cure 
the sick or build good roads, his lack 
of “merit” will be very clear. 


But sometimes the aims of govern- 
ment work are quite difficult to define. 
What should be the goals of work con- 
cerning agricultural tenancy, or of eco- 
nomic development, or currency con- 
trol? There are many government 
agencies whose program is quite diffi- 
cult to define. As a result it may be 
hard to decide exactly what kind of 
performance to expect and, therefore, 
to choose a person who will do exactly 
what is wanted. 


Now here is where politics comes in, 
for politics is the procedure by which 
a society decides where it wants to go. 
The political parties, the members of 
Congress, the elected executives, the 
mayors, the governors, the president: 
these are the people who are supposed 
to decide what the goals of government 
should be. Once you know the goal, 
the major policy, the major laws, then 
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you can work out the program and pro- 
jects intended to implement the laws 
and policy goals. 


Let us suppose that the political 
machinery breaks down, and does not 
work very smoothly. Hence, the goals 
are not well defined. It becomes quite 
difficult to choose a well-qualified per- 
son for an objective when you don’t 
know what it is. That is why we tend 
to fall back on past achievements. If 
you can’t relate future performance to 
job needs, at least you can discover 
who went to a university, or has such 
and such a certificate or degree, or 
that he passed an examination with a 
high grade. Any irrelevant subject will 
do. 


What is relevant to future perform- 
ance? We can’t tell if we don’t know 
what the future performance should be. 
But we do know what a candidate’s 
past work was like, so it is easier to 
grade him on it and give him a merit 
rating for past achievement. The rea- 
son is not that we really believe this 
is the best way to conduct a merit 
system, but because of vagueness or 
uncertainty about the future objectives 
to be accomplished. 


The Managerial Solution? One ap- 
parent solution to the ineptness of poli- 
tical direction, which is sometimes pro- 
posed, is actually to do away with “po- 
litics” and put the administrator and the 
technician in charge, or at least to cir- 
cumscribe the role of the politician 
within narrow limits. We have, for ex- 
ample, the city manager movement in 
the U.S. which tries to divorce admi- 
nistration from politics. The adminis- 
trator even decides what the policies 
ought to be except for a very few broad 
goals. However, those broad goals are 


basic, they are still politically deter- 
mined by elected commissioners. 


There is also the dictatorial or au- 
thoritarian solution. The politburo, a 
small club or junta of men who run 
the party apparatus choose the goals 
for society and they force everyone 
else into line. 


An American writer predicts, and 
seems to advocate this solution also.! 
He says that in an age of modern in- 
dustry and technology, social and eco- 
nomic problems are too technical and 
complicated for ordinary people, whe- 
ther stockholders or voters, to choose 
what ought to be done. Consequently, 
the specialists and the experts have to 
run things. In a large corporation, the 
manager takes over from the stock- 
holders and even the Board of Direc- 
tors. In government, the technician 
and administrator takes over the direc- 
tion of government. 


I believe that this kind of government 
won’t work well, and if it does work 
at all, it will produce oppression and 
tyranny. It may not even bring about 
the greater efficiency and more rapid 
economic development which are sup- 
posed to be its great advantages. Even 
if it does force rapid economic deve- 
lopment through compulsory savings 
and “austerity,” the price is human 
servitude. 


I think that is not what we want. 
We want, rather, to preserve certain 
basic human values, the rights and the 
dignity of the individual. The only way 
in which these values can be safe- 
guarded is to make government respon- 
sive to the people’s will. 


1See James Burnham, The Managerial 


Revolution (New York: John Day, 1941), 
pp. 
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MACHINERY FOR POLITICAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


If government is to be responsive, 
however, there must be some ma- 
chinery to make it responsible. Admi- 
nistrators, and even politicians, cannot 
know what the people want unless 
they have particular tools or methods 
by which to learn about those wants. 


Consider for instance the need for 
specific methods to carry out a person- 
nel program. The goal of personnel 
work is to choose the best available 
candidate for each job. But how are 
you going to determine who is best 
qualified? Can you choose just by 
“common sense?” Do you need any 
personnel techniques? Of course the 
elaborate tools and techniques of per- 
sonnel work have been devised just to 
help you find the best qualified person 
to appoint and to promote. 


In the same way, a government can- 
not tell what the people want without 
suitable techniques. The more familiar 
techniques are: the political party, the 
politician running for office, the party 
platform, the pressure or _ interest 
groups, the freedom of press and as- 
s:mbly, the equality of votes, universal 
suffrage, majority rule. Through their 
choice of parties and politicians, the 
people signify their choice of the pro- 
grams and the goals they want the gov- 
ernment to adopt. However, the mere 
fact that you have elections and can- 
didates for office does not guarantee 
truly representative decisions by gov- 
ernment, reflecting what the people 
want. In fact, there are many defects 
that can spoil the representative pro- 
cess. If that happens, the guidance in 
setting policy goals that you get from 
the political process will be too con- 


fused to enable you to set up a real 
merit system. 


What are the defects that may spoil 
the political process? If we understand 
them, we might know how to overcome 
them. 


The Family. In the Philippines the 
family is an important institution. 
Everyone has ties of reciprocal obliga- 
tion, not only with relatives by blood 
and by marriage, but also with ritual 
relatives through the compadre system. 
Thus there exists a large network of 
people who are tied together by family 
loyalties. This is certainly not some- 
thing to be ashamed of. In fact, the 
family offers many advantages for its 
members. It helps to make life inter- 
esting and meaningful, and provides 
both psychic and economic security. 


How does such a strong family sys- 
tem affect the way politics works? If 
it is so strong, it cannot help but affect 
party organization. If a party system 
is working well it should represent the 
general interest of the whole popula- 
ticn. The politician tries to measure 
all of his constituents’ interests and 
demands, and formulates a _ platform 
that will meet their needs as much as 
possible. But suppose that while trying 
to do this, he gets many requests from 
relatives, or relatives of his relatives. 
“Please help me get a job,” or “Give 
me a permit, a license,” or “fix me up 
a gocd contract,” or some other special 
favor. The politician then may find 
most of his time taken up caring for 
these particular demands.2 
2We can call them “particularistic” de- 
mands rather than “universalistic”’ ones. 
Something is universalistic when it is for 
the interests of everyone, for all the cons- 
tituents of a politician. But it is particu- 
lavistie when it is only for those who hap- 


pen to be close to him, his relatives or fami- 
ly friends. 
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The family may even become an in- 
trinsic element in the party system. 
Local party “bosses” may be relatives 
of party leaders in the provincial capi- 
tol or in Manila; and the party link in 
the municipality and barrio may be re- 
lated both to the man higher up, and 
many of the “rank and file” voters. 
Thus the party becomes a shifting net- 
work of family alliances, devoted not 
so much to discovering the will of the 
people on general policy questions as to 
serving the particular interests of 
members of one family as against the 
interests of their rivals.* 


The Alien Business Interest. Another 
factor which is very important in the 
Philippines relates to the conduct of 
trade and commerce. Any government 
has to regulate such matters as, say, 
busses and trucks, currency and for- 
e‘'gn exchange, customs and immigra- 
tion. Yet in making policy on all these 
problems, the Philippine Government 
is handicapped by the fact that a large 
part of the business community which 
is concerned with these problems is 
not Filipino. Americans, Chinese, Spa- 
niards and other foreigners are deep- 
ly involved in economic matters, but 
they cannot vote, since they are not 
citizens. They do not have the political 
decision-making process. 


Anyone who has a major economic 
interest and a lot of money invested in 
a society will naturally have many in- 
terests and requests to make of the 
government. Normally they would 
make their requests through regular 
political channels. But if these are 
closed to them, they have no alterna- 


3 See Mary R. Hollnsteiner “The Develop- 
ment of Political Parties on the Local Level: 
A Social Anthropological Case Study of Hu- 
lo Municipality,” this Journal, Vol. 4, No. 2 
(April, 1960), pp. 111 ff. 


tive but to resort to abnormal channels 
to exercise influence. Because they 
have vital interests in government po- 
licies, they have to exercise influence. 
This problem might be met by denying 
aliens the right to live or do business 
in the Philippines. But if this is done the 
Philippine economy would suffer a ter- 
rific blow. A less damaging way of 
working for the elimination of alien in- 
terests would be to assimilate them 
more rapidly through a policy of rapid 
naturalization, and restriction of alien 
education. 


But so long as there is an alien busi- 
ness community of large proportions in 
the Philippines, they are bound to seek 
extra legal methods to affect policies. 
There are many ways in which one can 
influence a politician and, of course, the 
politi.ians may find it quite worthwhile 
to be influenced. When such a condi- 
tion exists, it is very difficult for the 
political process to work properly in 
representing the interests of consti- 
tuents simply because one of the major 
groups of potential constituents is not 
represented. 


Furthermore, if the men with no 
votes cannot secure their interests from 
the political leaders, they can always 
use the same tactics to get what they 
want from the administrators, paying, 
perhaps, for the non-enforcement or 
violation of decisions made by the poli- 
tical policy-makers. This inevitably 
leads to major abuses and distortions 
of the political process. 


Local Government. Another source 
of difficulty for good politics is the 
structure of local government. But 
first, let us consider two ideas which 
are often not clearly distinguished. 
The first idea I shall call a “demand” 
and the second, a “wish.” 
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By a wish I mean anything that you 
would like to have. You walk down 
the street and you look into a shop 
window and see a coil spring mattress 
with a thousand springs. You think, 
how much more comfortably you could 
sleep on this mattress than on the old 
one with many bumps that you have 
to use every night. 


But what are your demands? They 
are the wishes that you can pay for; 
that you are willing to pay for. You 
walk by the window and you dream of 
owning the mattress, but you don’t go 
into the store and ask the salesclerk to 
have it delivered at your home until 
after a careful weighing of alternatives. 


Real demands are like that. They 
mean hard, searching efforts to decide 
what one is really willing to dig into 
his pocket for. Economists use this 
idea of “demand.” For them, a de- 
mand is something people are willing 
to pay for. If they won’t pay for it, 
then it is not a “demand.” 


How does this relate to local govern- 
ment in the Philippines? It seems that 
local people have a chance to vote on 
all kinds of wishes, but they are not 
often asked, politically, to make careful 
decisions about their demands. For ex- 
ample, you might go to the local people 
and say, “Would you like to have a new 
feeder road into your barrio?” 


“Oh, of course, we would like to 
have a new road.” 


They are all in favor — provided, 
Manila pays for it, of course. 


Now, suppose this were put on the 
basis of demands, not wishes. The mu- 
nicipal council would go to the people 
of the town and say, “You want a 
feeder road; how much are you will- 
ing to pay in cash and labor to build 


that road? 
cost.” 


Here is what it would 


“Oh,” the local people reluctantly 
say, “that is a different story. We don’t 
have that much money. We simply 
don’t have it.” 


It is only when you get a real mea- 
sure of demands that the people begin 
to learn what politics is really about. 
Politics involves the making of real 
choices. It involves deciding which 
things one really wants and is willing 
to pay for, after looking at their cost, 
the cost of other things one also wants, 
and how much money and energy one 
is able to pay for it. 


But local people in the Philippines 
today are not often called on to make 
effective political choices. They are 
rarely asked, “What do you want to do 
that you are willing to pay for and 
work for?” After they have this kind 
of experience in making political 
choices in local affairs, they would be 
better able to make the same kind of 
choices in national affairs. They could 
assess the platforms of the different po- 
liticians. “The program sounds fine, 
but where will the money come from? 
We don’t see how that idea can be car- 
ried out. We don’t want to pay that 
much and so let’s choose a more modest 
program which will cost less.” The 
present set-up of local government, 
however, contributes toward weakness 
rather than strength in national poli- 
tics. 


Party Dynamics. Another defect may 
be seen in the organization of political 
parties themselves.‘ You cannot have a 
workable political party system unless 


4A suggestive analysis of party structure 
and behavior is given by O.D. Corpuz in 
“Filipino Political Parties and Politics,” 
Comment, Third Quarter, 1958, No. 7, pp. 
7-22. 
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you have effective party organization. 
Such an organization must choose can- 
didates, adopt platforms, and conduct 
campaigns. It must have suitable ma- 
chinery for doing this, such as commit- 
tees, local units, representatives, a 
means of nominating candidates and 
deciding policies. 

There is something else which is often 
called a party, but is really not a po- 
litical “organization.” You might rather 
call it a coterie of candidates. Such a 
coterie simply consists of some indivi- 
duals who want public office, and are 
willing to spend their own money, and 
the money of their friends and rela- 
tives, in the hope of getting something 
out of winning an election. And when 
they have won, they naturally do not 
feel responsible for a program or a po- 
licy which had been hammered out 
through an organization process. Of 
course, every politician may have 
hunches, based on his own reasoning, 
training and experience, as to what he 
thinks would be desirable, but they 
may have little to do with the needs 
and demands of the voters. 


However, such politicians would have 
a lot of debts to individuals who helped 
them win the election, and those debts 
naturally have to be paid off. If these 
personal supporters are not satisfied, 
the politician cannot expect to be re- 
elected. Moreover, too squeamish an 
attitude will prevent the politician 
from getting the benefits which usually 
come from holding office. Naturally, 
therefore, he has to pay off those 
debts. 


Now, a person who is a protégé of a 
politician remains a protégé after he 
gets his government job. Mr. X has 
to be taken care of because he is a 
protégé of Senator Y or Congressman 


Z. But the problem does not stop there. 
After he is appointed, his new chief 
will want to discipline or control him, 
saying “This is the job you should be 
doing.” But he may answer, “If you 
try to make me, I will see what I can 
do, and pretty soon your superior will 
be hearing about it.” 


Obviously any kind of personnel pro- 
cedure arrived at by normal technical 
administrative methods can be upset 
because of interference. 


Let us summarize briefly the argu- 
ment presented in this paper so far. I 
have said that a basic reason for weak- 
nesses in the merit system and public 
administration in general is the lack of 
clear-cut policy goals and political drive 
to formulate these goals and give re- 
wards for their attainment. This poli- 
tical inadequacy can be traced in part 
to the preoccupation of politicians 
with the particularistic demands of 
constituents instead of more “univer- 
salistic” concern with general public 
policy. 

This weakness in turn is related to 
the inability of party organization to 
formulate effective or meaningful plat- 
forms and win popular endorsement 
for policies rather than for personalities. 
This difficulty in turn, is related to 
many other things, such as the nature 
of the Philippine family system; the 
exclusion from legal participation in 
politics of the most powerfully organ- 
ized segments of the entrepreneurial 
community; the lack of realistic exper- 
ience in formulating and expressing 
demands rather than wishes in local 
government; difficulties in effecting na- 
tion-wide political communications be- 
cause of the lack of a_ universally 
known common language and inade- 
quate mobilization for political expres- 
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sion which, in turn, may be traced to 
an insufficient level of fundamental 
education. 


CIVIL SERVANTS 
AS POLICY MAKERS 


It is unnecessary to probe further at 
this point the underlying reasons for 
political ineffectiveness. Let us turn, 
rather, to an examination of its mean- 
ing for administration. 


First of all, it is obvious that if poli- 
tically responsible legislators and ex- 
ecutives cannot formulate governmental 
policies effectively, the task devolves 
naturally upon the civil servant, the 
appointed government official, because 
policies somehow have to be decided, 
including the policy of doing nothing, 
or of not enforcing a law. 


The foregoing argument, incidentally, 
does not imply that legislators do not 
pass laws. Indeed, they do and many 
laws at that. But if a law is not real- 
istically related to clearly defined ob- 
jectives and available resources for im- 
plementation, including the will of the 
public to cooperate in law observance, 
then even a national law may, like 
the statements of local people be more 
largely an expression of wishes than of 
demands. It will assert goals rather 
than define policies. Hence in large 
part the more enforceable laws tend to 
be those which emerge from within 
the ranks of the bureaucracy itself. In 
other words, the officials, sensing a 
need — their own or their public’s — 
frame proposed legislation which the 
congress adopts with few amendments. 
The law then becomes little more than 
ratified policies shaped by the bureau- 
cracy. 


Now, when officials are given —or 
have to take — such an important part 


in policy-making, what happens? I 
mentioned above that the needs formu- 
lated by bureaucrats might be their 
own, or those of groups and interests 
with which they identify. Let us fol- 
low this suggestion briefly. What are 
the needs or interests of officials? 


These needs or interests may be clas- 
sified into two broad categories, first, 
those concerned with the program con- 
tent of their work, and the publics who 
are affected by these activities, and 
secondly, those concerned with the con- 
ditions of employment of the civil ser- 
vants themselves. For convenience of 
reference we may call the first type 
principled interests and second type 
expediency interests. 


Principled Interests. The principled 
interests lead administrators, particular- 
ly those at the higher levels, to be ac- 
tive in formulating legislative propo- 
sals, and in choosing and implementing 
policies even where legislative support 
may be weak or lacking. 


If this proposition is true, then it 
would be important to know what kind 
of opinions or attitudes underlie the 
policy choices of administrators. Since 
virtually all higher administrative posi- 
tions in the Philippines can only be 
tilled by persons with college or wni- 
versity education; since only a small 
fraction of the population has this qua- 
lification, an inevitable bias or slant 
may be expected. In the first instance, 
this slant would presumably reflect 
the class interests of the families that 
can afford a higher education for their 
children — with the admitted exception 
of the small number of scholarship 
students from poorer homes. Following 
this line of reasoning, one would ex- 
pect the policies chosen by bureaucrats 
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to reflect the social class interests of 
the well-to-do. 


Another slant—and which 
seems more powerful to me— would 
reflect the specific educational condi- 
tioning of the higher civil servants, and 
their desire to win the respect and 
good-will of other professionals who 
have had the same kind of schooling. 
Insofar as the dominant type of educa- 
tion is based on foreign models — par- 
ticularly American in the Philippines, 
and Spanish to a lesser degree — the 
outlook of the higher officials would 
reflect prevalent foreign models theo- 
ries, and standards. This characteris- 
tic outlook may be termed a Tutelage 
viewpoint. It is oriented toward 
science, industrial development, mater- 
ial values, stress technicalization 
and professionalism, and also national- 
ism, in the sense of a strong desire to 
acquire international status through na- 
tional achievement. 


From the viewpoint of the intelli- 
gentsia, the rural and relatively unedu- 
cated public may be considered large- 
ly “backward” and “old fashioned.” 
Hence the government ought to try to 
educate, develop and improve them. 
To be more responsible to a larger po- 
pular base might, at times, require 
compromises with policies considered 
inherently progressive by the intelli- 
gentsia. 


The highly educated official, however, 
may also have to compromise because 
of his need to choose between conflict- 
ing policy orientations identified with 
his upper-class social background, and 
his more “idealistic” views linked with 
his educational background. Such 
compromises might include permitting 
“scientific” programs to be supported — 
to increase agricultural productivity, 


for example — while projects to change 
agrarian labor and tenancy relations 
are by-passed or soft-pedaled. 


Expediency Interests. Our consider- 
ation of bureaucratic interests in policy 
making will not be complete unless we 
include also an analysis of the impact 
of expediency interests. 


In most countries public servants 
are underpaid, and think of themselves 
as rather exploited. Undoubtedly Fili- 
pino civil servants have more reason 
than most to think this about their own 
conditions. Now, everyone who thinks 
himself badly paid or exploited or in- 
secure in some way tries to do some- 


thing about it. 


He will do so even more if he thinks 
he is not only badly treated but really 
deserves something much better. I im- 
agine most officials think they are bet- 
ter qualified and have more “merit” 
than they are given credit for. Al- 
though they may not think themselves 
ready to be bureau directors or Cabi- 
net members, they think they at least 
deserve a promotion and certainly a 
raise. Naturally, therefore, public of- 
ficials want to organize, just like doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men, or laborers, 
with their associations, chambers of 
commerce and trade unions. 


Just like these other organized in- 
terest groups, organized officials seek 
legislation to protect and improve their 
status and compensation. Unlike some 
groups, however, the officials readily 
see that there isn’t enough money in 
the public budget to grant much in the 
way of pay increases, so they concen- 
trate on non-financial “fringe” benefits, 
security of tenure, more prestige, etc. 
Job security can be enhanced by mak- 
ing it impossible to fire or discipline an 
official without going through a great 
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deal of “red tape” and complex pro- 
cedures which discourage anyone from 
trying to discharge a subordinate for 
poor performance. Job security, more- 
over, enhances an official’s prospects of 
making money outside his regular 
pay. 

As a matter of fact the Philippine 
laws on the civil service are full of 
special benefits and protective provi- 
sions. How did they get written in? 
Here is one answer to this question by 
Congressman Vicente Peralta, published 
in the May 1958 issue of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reporter. He was chairman of the 
House Civil Service Committee, so he 
should know what he was talking 
about. He said: 


“The government employees 
themselves constitute the biggest 
pressure group in the government 
for the deterioration and degrada- 
tion of the civil service.” 


That is a very serious charge, a kind of 
indictment. Why should the civil ser- 
vice itself be a pressure group for the 
deterioration of the civil service? 
Congressman Peralta went on to say: 


‘A continuous stay of ten years 
in the government will entitle one 
to automatic civil service eligibility. 
If that were not a violation of the 
constitutional principle, I would not 
know what it would be. And yet, 
in the Third Congress, we had to 
pass such a bill because it was one 
of the legislative proposals of the 
Philippine Government Employees 
Association and we had to respond 
to what we felt was the consensus 
of opinion.” 


In other words, here were organized 
civil servants trying to get more secu- 
rity and benefits for themselves. 


The recent hearings of Senator Rod- 
rigo’s committee on the civil service 
brought to light many provisions of 


the present laws regarding the exten- 
sion and conversion of eligibility and 
other benefits for civil servants. Can 
you convert an eligibility and be sure 
that the candidate will be qualified 
to do a job in a field in which he 
has no special training or exper- 
ience? The conversion principle can 
only be reconciled with the idea of 
“merit” if the word stands for recog- 
nition of past achievement, not pro- 
mise of future performance. Surely if 
merit is to mean competence for future 
work, then eligibility can only mean 
testing for job capacity, and this can 
scarcely be “converted” to a different 
field of work. 


How can we account for this curious 
change in the concept of merit in per- 
sonnel administration? Part of the ex- 
planation is certainly the fuzziness of 
political direction which I discussed in 
the first part of this paper. If the poli- 
tical process does not produce clear- 
cut policy guides for the administra- 
tion, then anyone is free to guess what 
the actual work to be done by the oc- 
cupant of a particular “item” is going 
to be. Part of the difficulty the Wage 
and Position Classification Office has 
run into is no doubt attributable to 
this vagueness in the definition of ex- 
actly what is to be done by the people 
who hold a given office. Even the in- 
cumbents may scarcely know what 
they ought to be doing. 


The other side of the coin is precise- 
ly the wishes of the employees them- 
selves. Like any other group of emplo- 
yees, they want better wages and con- 
ditions of work—or non-work — and 
they have means at their disposal to 
try to obtain these benefits. Since the 
political controls are weak, however, 
they have a better chance to get what 
they want than do bureaucrats in a 
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government where political controls 
and policy direction function more 
forcefully and precisely. 


Administrative Politics. This line of 
reasoning leads us to a very strange but 
cbvious conclusion. The weaker the 
cutside political processes, the more 
powerful the officials themselves be- 
come, not on purpose, but by default. 
And the more powerful the officials, 
the more they can determine govern- 
mental policies and goals, and also se- 
cure benefits for themselves, and re- 
duce the extent to which they have to 
work hard. Thus the growth of politi- 
cal power in the bureaucracy brings 
about a decline in its work output, i.e., 
a lowering of administrative efficiency, 
a sacrifice of the merit principle. The 
administration itself becomes more poli- 
tical, because its members become more 
concerned with bolstering up their 
own power position and competing for 
adoption of their own policies. Thus 
the crux of the problem of politics and 
administration is that the weaker the 
external political direction, the more 
the administrative processes themselves 
become politicized. The greatest dam- 
age resulting from politics in adminis- 
tration is not so much the “interven- 
tion” of politicians in administrative 
processes, as the conversion of adminis- 
trators into quasi-politicians. 


The solution to this problem is not 
to get rid of the politicians. Indeed, if 
you do that, the top administrators 
would have to become full-fledged 
“politicians,” not just “quasi-politi- 
cians.” The solution is rather to 
strengthen the political processes so 
that the administrators can afford to 
remain administrators, and not have 
to turn politician. 


We can see the reason for this if we 
visualize a situation where party plat- 
forms, politicians, voters and interest 
groups are really well organized and 
effective. The political process, through 
legislation and the decisions made by 
elected executives and their “policy- 
making” appointees, such as cabinet 
members, really formulate and clarify 
the basic objectives to be sought by the 
government, leaving the details of im- 
plementation — including appointments, 
licenses, controls, organization and 
management, etc.—to the career ad- 
ministrators. Since the administrators 
know what is expected of them, they 
can devote all their energies to max- 
imizing the efficiency and effectiveness 
of their work output. They have to try 
to do this because if they don’t, the or- 
ganized “clientele” or the “publics” 
they serve will “punish” them by re- 
ducing their budgets or compelling a 
reorganization. However, if they really 
do a good job, they can expect rewards 
in the form of appreciation, promotions 
and raises. 


People everywhere want to. get 
ahead, but where the political process 
functions properly, the administrator 
will rely on efficient service as his pri- 
mary means of “getting ahead.” 


Separation of “Politics” from “Admi- 
nistration”. In such a system one could 
well say that politics is divorced from 
administration. A word might be said 
here about the “principle” of the sepa- 
ration of politics and administration 
which has been much celebrated since 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous article. 


Some writers have considered this 
principle an hypothesis about the actual 
relationship, in practice, between poli- 
tics and administration. When realistic 
social analysis showed that administra- 
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tion is never fully divorced from poli- 
tics, these writers proceeded to “repeal” 
the principle as a factual error. 


Meanwhile, a rival school of writers, 
accepting the “principle” as a more or 
less accurate statement of fact, pro- 
ceeded to build an elaborate theory of 
administration in which politics was 
left out. Of course, they knew that 
politics and administration sometimes 
mixed, but they treated this as an un- 
usual aberration or anomaly rather 
than as something to be studied sys- 
tematically. Just as the economists 
talked about a theoretical “economic 
man” who behaved in a completely 
rational way to maximize gains, so a 
kind of theoretical “administrative 
man” was postulated who would always 
act in a rational way to achieve more 
effective and efficient governmental 
outputs. 


In my opinion, both approaches are 
misleading. The principle of separation 
of administration from politics should, 
I think, be taken as an ideal goal, ra- 
ther than as a descriptive hypothesis. 
In no system is such a separation ac- 
tually achieved, but it is surely more 
nearly achieved in some than in others. 
And we learn from observation that ad- 
ministration is most successful where it 
is most fully separated from politics — 
administration is most inept and bumb- 
ling when it is impregnated with poli- 
tics. Consequently, where politics and 
administration are most inter-twined, 
the need for separation is most acute. 
In the same way, for example, the 
need for strict enforcement of speed 
laws is most urgent where the laws are 
most often violated; least urgent where 
least violated. 


The separation of administration 
from politics, however, cannot be ac- 


complished by doing away with politics 
and entrusting political decisions to ad- 
ministrators — as some foolish adminis- 
trators wish when exasperated with the 
foolishness of some politicians. The 
foolishness is that of an automobile 
which, tired of being driven by a care- 
less driver, decides to take over and 
drive itself. Politics is not something 
which only politicians indulge in. It is 
an essential process in every society. 
Someone has to make decisions about 
what will be done — this is the essence 
of politics. The key to the separation 
of politics from administration, there- 
fore, is to improve the political process 
to the point where administrators do 
not have to take over the political role. 
The question is not whether to have 
politics or not, but how politics will be 
conducted. Unfortunately, if the politi- 
cians don't do it, the administrators 
have to. 


CONSEQUENCES OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE POLITICS 


Let us now consider the implications 
of the politicalization of administration. 
If the political bases of policy and per- 
formance are weak, top officials have to 
resort to other means to build up their 
organizations — they cannot rely on sa- 
tisfying clientele and political interests 
concerned with their work output. 
They rely, instead, on direct influence 
within the government service: pull 
with the budget people, or the person- 
nel people, or the office of the chief 
executive. They try to keep as many 
functions for their own agency as pos- 
sible. They resist proposals that they 
rely on other agencies for vital ser- 
vices, since the other agencies may be 
expected to sit on their proposals and 
compel thcm to go through intermina- 
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ble procedures and delays in order to 
obtain final approval for their projects. 


Since general objectives are vague, 
and politicians may be more interested 
in favors for individuals than in the 
shaping of over-all policies, administra- 
tors trade favors —a job for a protégé 
in exchange for support of a budget 
item, etc. The work expected of an 
employee will only in part be the job 
described finally in the organization 
chart or plantilla. If his post is obtained 
as a “political” plum, then his basic 
function may simply be to keep some- 
one influential happy. Indeed, the for- 
mal part of a job may be like the 
above-water part of an iceberg —as 
you know, most of the iceberg is be- 
low water and cannot easily be seen 
or described. 


What happens to a merit system un- 
der these conditions? Obviously what 
is expected of the employee, as des- 
cribed in a personnel office form, will 
only be part of the job. Can examina- 
tions based on such formal expectations 
to be very accurate indicators of how 
well the candidate will perform in an 
actual job situation? No wonder peo- 
ple abandon the idea that merit tests 
can measure prospects of future per- 
formance — duties so vague and unpre- 
dictable can scarcely be measured. But 
past achievement can be tested, and 
rewarded — by turning the public ser- 
vice into a work relief agency. 


What about the elaborate studies and 
efforts to improve and refine the rules 
and procedures of the “merit system” 
itself? If the picture given here is ac- 
curate, these improvements will all 
tend to fail because their political 
foundations are not sound. Indeed, the 
metaphor, “foundations,” is a good one. 
If you are building a house on a firm 


foundation, you naturally concentrate 
your attention on the superstructure, 
the architectural details of woodwork, 
plumbing, illumination, etc. which 
make the house convenient, attractive, 
and strong. But if the foundation is 
soft, the most beautiful house will soon 
turn into monstrosity as first this cor- 
ner and then that begin to sink, ugly 
cracks appear in the walls, and leaks 
spring from the plumbing. A short cir- 
cuit in the wiring may even bring the 
destruction of the house itself. 


For this reason, more attention 
should be devoted to the relation bet- 
ween politics and administration — as 
well as between economics, social struc- 
ture, and other foundation elements 
that limit and even determine the char- 
acter of the administrative process. 


The Philippine Position. Before clos- 
ing this general analysis of the relation 
between politics and administration, I 
should say something about the Philip- 
pine sytem. I have noticed much “self- 
criticism” by Filipinos, both in the 
newspapers and in _ conversations. 
Much of this is unjustified, but the at- 
titude is based on unfair comparisons 
with the United States. This preoccu- 
pation with American standards of 
comparison is quite natural, in view of 
the history of the last half century, 
and the extent to which American 
models and theories influence your 
thinking about public administration. 
But I think you would get a fairer and 
less humiliating view of yourselves if 
you made more comparisons with other 
countries in the world, especially those 
here in Southeast Asia. 


Of all the countries in this region, 
the Philippines is the only one that has 
a relatively powerful legislature, a 
fairly integrated political opposition, 
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above all that has succeeded in chang- 
ing the party in power by peaceful 
elections rather than by military coup 
or revolt. However weak your political 
processes, they are not so weak as 
those of your neighboring countries. 


The consequences in administration 
are also apparent. Your population is 
more mobilized, your industrial life 
more vigorous, private associations and 
interest groups more articulate and, 
correspondingly, the administrative res- 
ponse to clientele demands is more alert 
than in most of the neighboring coun- 
tries. 


This, of course, is no cause for com- 
placency. A foreign guest would be 
ungracious not to point out the real 
Philippine achievements, but to be can- 
did, he must also point to the long 
road stretching ahead, with its great 
challenge and opportunity for adminis- 
trative improvement, based on political 
growth. 


PROSPECTS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Some suggestions should now be of- 
fered about possible measures for im- 
provement. I approach the subject with 
great diffidence, because I am con- 
vinced that only Filipinos can devise 
truly sound plans for the improvement 
of their own system of politics and ad- 
ministration. The foreigner can never 
have that intimate feeling for the de- 
tails and nuances of government that 
the insider has. But perhaps he can 
render a service by raising some ques- 
tions for discussion, based on _ his 
knowledge of other countries. The 
answers might point toward possible 
solutions, or at least forward steps. 


First, it seems clear from the fore- 
going analysis that pre-occupation with 
organizational and procedural changes 


in administration cannot bring the 
hoped-for improvements so long as the 
political foundation remains shaky. 
Hence one of the first preconditions of 
administrative improvement is political 
growth. Students of administration in 
any of its branches — personnel, bud- 
geting, O & M, etc.— cannot afford to 
neglect the analysis of politics in admi- 
nistration any more than a gardener, 
concerned primarily with the beauty of 
his bougainvillea in bloom, could af- 
ford to neglect the roots and soil which 
nourish the plants, denying them the 
water and fertilizer required for vigo- 
rous growth. 


A comprehensive approach to the re- 
lation of politics to administration 
would have to include all the factors 
discussed above—and more besides. 
Here, by way of illustration, I will only 
take up one topic which has special 
pertinence to personnel administration, 
namely the relation between “merit” 
appointments and patronage. 


The Meaning of “Spoils.” You are 
familiar with the period in American 
history known as the Jacksonian era, 
during which the “spoils system” 
flourished. Some writers call this a 
kind of retrogression between the fine 
record made by officials during the 
earlier period of Federalist domination, 
and the later period when the merit 
principle gradually forced the spoils 
system into retreat. 


However, I prefer a different inter- 
pretation which considers the spoils 
system a necessary forward step. The 
federalists had a patronage system in 
which the officials, while more dignified, 
experienced, and schooled than the 
Jacksonian spoilsmen, were also less 
responsive to the wishes of the bulk 
of the population. They were drawn 
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from, and largely catered to, an aris- 
tocracy. 


The spoilsmen, whatever their ex- 
cesses, democratized the administration, 
subjecting it to wider political control. 
The merit system has two basic com- 
ponents: first, responsiveness to demo- 
cratic political control; and _ second, 
professional competence to administer 
democratically-determined policies. It 
is apparent that the second criteria be- 
comes irrelevant if the first is missing. 


Of course, a dictatorship may estab- 
lish a relatively competent administra- 
tion, but the social consequences are 
cppressive. As President Quezon said, 
“It is better to be ruled like hell” by 
one’s own people than “like heaven” 
by foreigners, even Americans! The 
thought has become a cliche in the 
Philippines, but it applies exactly to 
the establishment of a spoils system. 
We surely prefer an inefficient but res- 
ponsible bureaucracy to one that is 
more skillful but autocratic. 


The problem of shifting from foreign 
colonial rule (whether Spanish or Am- 
erican) to responsible national adminis- 
tration is exactly the same problem the 
Jacksonians faced in converting an 
aristocratic patronage system into a de- 
mocratically controlled regime. Foreign 
rule, incidentally, could afford to rely 
on a simple examination system for re- 
cruitment because, after all, the chief 
political goals were determined abroad. 
But Philippine national rule today 
must adapt the examination system to 
the needs of an emerging democracy. 


Political patronage or spoils is, how- 
ever a two-edged sword which can — 
though it does not necessarily — 
strengthen democratic control over 


administration. 


First, it can alert the administrator to 
the basic fact that power rests pri- 
marily with the politician, and with the 
people who vote him into power. It 
can make him more sensitive to the 
popular will as interpreted by the poli- 
tician. We have already explored, to 
some extent, this function of spoils in 
heightening democratic responsiveness. 


Secondly, spoils can — though it need 
not—be used to strengthen political 
party organization. If it does not, 
spoils will only sensitize administrators 
to individual politicians and that means 
death for true democratic respon- 
siveness. The Jacksonians, however, 
linked spoils to the party apparatus, 
not just to the whims of party hangers- 
on. Thereby they provided an incentive 
for party workers—the hope of spoils 
as a reward for energetic campaigning. 
In the Philippines, precisely because 
the parties depend so much on the 
Pesos of aliens to win the votes of na- 
tionals, it is urgent to strengthen 
sources of party strength which do not 
depend on these Pesos. 


However, to convert spoils into 
strength for party organization requires 
effort and planning. So long as jobs 
for protégés are allotted on a personal 
basis, and so long as letters of recom- 
mendation are handed out on a mass 
basis, the party organization will not 
be strengthened. To convert spoils into 
party strength, nominations would have 
to be limited in number, and endorse- 
ments could be made only on the basis 
of bona fide party work, not just on 
personal ties with individual politicians. 
This may be done in various ways, but 
endorsement by a party committee, and 
the limitation of recommendations from 
each congressman to a small number 
would be obvious steps. 
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In exchange the administration would 
reserve an agreed number of relative- 
ly non-technical positions to be filled 
on a spoils basis. Other positions would 
be filled, but much more strictly, 
from civil service lists. 


Present practice seems to vitiate the 
objectives of both the spoils and the 
merit system. The examinations do not 
truly guarantee job performance, and 
spoils appointments do not strengthen 
party organization. In part this can be 
attributed to confusion about the ra- 
tionale and role of the two systems. 
Instead of operating side by side, they 
are superimposed. Civil service rules 
get lip service where recommendations 
determine actual appointments: the 
effective deviates from the formal; the 
covert from the overt; the practice 
from the theory. This discrepancy gives 
rise to cynicism, undermining both po- 
litical and administrative integrity. 


Requisites for Successful Administra- 
tion. Another way to view this problem 
is by means of a new look at the fun- 
damental requisites of successful per- 
sonnel administration. If you talk to 
the chief of a vigorous operating unit — 
a bureau or a division, for example — 
you will probably hear that there are 
two primary criteria used in making 
appointments. First, the chief wants to 
be sure that the new employee will be 
loyal to the agency and its program, 
and particularly to the chief himself. 
Secondly, he wants assurance that the 
employee has the necessary knowledge 
and skills to do the work that will be 
assigned to him. Good personnel ad- 
ministration should increase the pros- 
pects of satisfying these two kinds of 
criteria. 

Unfortunately, the system of over- 
lapping civil service and protégé tests 


provides neither. The protegé system 
may reflect loyalty to a political patron, 
but it does not assure loyalty to the 
agency chief. The civil service test 
measures some.kind of background in 
experience and schooling, but it does 
not sufficiently measure specific compe- 
tence for the job to be done — largely 
because that job is too poorly defined 
to be measured ‘for. 


In a_ highly.. industrialized society, 
where the merit‘ system is fairly secure- 
ly entrenched,’, these problems also 
arise, but not in}so acute a form. Re- 
lative success jin determining goals 
through political processes reduces the 
importance of loyalty to the program 
chief. Moreover, the habit of thinking 
in contract terms makes it relatively 
easy for an employee to transfer his 
loyalties from job to job with minimal 
emotional stress. In other words, the 
less politicized the administrative ma- 
chine, the less important is agency lo- 
yalty as a criterion for employment. 


Correspondingly, the more de-politi- 
cized the administration, the greater the 
clarity of technical requisites for a job, 
the more specific can be the tests to es- 
tablish what competence entails, and 
hence the easier it is to use an exam- 
ination to determine who has the re- 
quired competence. Thus the degree 
to which civil service examinations are 
relevant as measures of future per- 
formance capacity varies directly with 
the effectiveness of the political process 
and the degree of de-politicizing of ad- 
ministration. 


In ‘a country with weak political 
direction where both the spoils and the 
examinations techniques are used with- 
out substantial benefit for either poli- 
tics or administration, changes in these 
methods may be necessary both to 
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achieve better administration, and to 
strengthen political processes. Ideally, 
the changes sought would benefit both 
the political and the civil services. 


Protégés: Party and Program Needs. 
On the political side, the present prac- 
tice of accepting protégés neither as- 
sures program loyalty nor strengthens 
party organization. If the top admi- 
nistrators and key party leaders could 
draw together they might be able to 
agree on a procedure which would 
serve both ends. Administrators and 
politicians could perhaps strike a bar- 
gain in which the politicians would 
guarantee the reliability of their pro- 
tégés in exchange for the designation 
of a specified number of positions, 
which would be taken out of civil ser- 
vice. Patrons would only sponsor pro- 
tégés whom they could trust, since dis- 
loyalty of a protégé could be held 
against the sponsor in future appoint- 
ments. At the same time, party orga- 
nization could be strengthened by ma- 
king party work a prerequisite for re- 
commendations. 


Merit: Needs of the Service and the 
System. The civil service regulations 
would also require modification. Un- 
der present practice an agency chief 
may be as anxious to avoid using one 
of the few “eligibles” offered him as 
he is to resist political protégés. He 
often tries, instead, to tind his own 
personal “protégé” to appoint in place 
of both the civil service and political 
candidates. This attitude stems from 
the impossibility of giving civil service 
examinations which test adequately 
for future job potential — because the 
job is so poorly defined —and by de- 
sign have no relevance to the criterion 
of agency loyalty. 


A compromise might, in the long run, 
better serve both agency and civil ser- 
vice goals. The civil service tests 
could be taken as a preliminary screen- 
ing only, to eliminate all patently in- 
competent candidates for a given type 
of position. Agencies would then be 
permitted to give their own selecting 
exams — written, “unassembled,” and 
oral— but eligibility to take these 
exams would be limited to those who 
had passed the civil service tests. This 
would give agencies a chance to select 
from among those on a fairly large eli- 
gible list the person who most nearly 
satisfies their needs as to both loyalty 
and competence. They would also be 
protected from having to test a vast 
swarm of candidates. The civil service 
bureau’s heavy load would be lightened 
too, and its relationships with agencies 
improved. It could offer technical as- 
sistance to agencies in devising and ad- 
ministering their own tests, and it 
would generally stand by as a source 
of strength to personnel officers in 
each line agency. 


As I have already said, I do not 
think a foreigner can prescribe realis- 
tically for Philippine administrative 
problems. The most he can do is to 
raise questions and suggest lines of ap- 
proach. I do not, therefore, propose 
any uncritical adoption of the ideas 
given above. My purpose is rather to 
suggest the value of reassessing the role 
of civil service and political patronage 
in the hope of finding a way —and a 
Philippine way —to improve the qua- 
lity of both administration and politics. 
Moreover, I have dealt here with only 
one limited aspect of the political and 
administrative process. Thorough stu- 
dy of both, in all their interactions, 
would be a necessary prerequisite to a 
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sound program for political and admi- 
nistrative development. 


RECAPITULATION 


In closing, I wish to repeat the un- 
derlying propositions in this paper. I 
regard politics and administration as 
having a relation of circular causation 
to each other, i.e., administration is 
both a consequence and a cause of the 
political system, and vice versa. Effec- 
tive politics both produces and is pro- 
duced by effective administration. Bad 
politics causes and is caused by bad 
administration. Moreover, good politics 
and good administration are associated 
with a fairly clear-cut separation of 
politics and administration. Bad poli- 
tics and bad administration are asso- 
ciated with confusion of politics and ad- 
ministration. 


In the first instance, political and ad- 
ministrative roles are readily distin- 
guished. In the second, politicians be- 


come quasi-administrators; administra- 
tors, quasi-politicians. Hence where po- 
litics is bad, you cannot get rid of poli- 
tics in administration, because adminis- 
tration itself bas become politicized. 
Where administration is bad you can- 
not improve it by “getting rid of poli- 
tics,” or trying to stop “political inter- 
ference.” They are inherent aspects of 
the condition. You can only improve 
administration, under these conditions, 
by improving politics. 


The separation of politics and admi- 
nistration is a policy goal, not a social 
fact. The urgency of the need for such 
separation increases the more politics 
and administration are mixed. Since 
the social and economic conditions of 
an “underdeveloped” or “transitional” 
society contribute precisely to the con- 
fusion of politics and administration, it 
is apparent that the study of politics 
should be a fundamental aspect of the 
study of administration in the Philip- 
pines. 
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Administrative Case* 


By Grecorio A. Francisco, Jr. and 
Raut P. pe Guzman 


The “50-50 Agreement”: A Political 


Insitute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Introduction 


HIS is a case study in politics and 

administration, with particular re- 
ference to legislative-executive relations 
affecting the appointment process. It 
has various facets of interest, but it is 
perhaps most striking as an illustration 
of the divergent attitudes of legislators 
and executive officials on the implemen- 
tation of the merit system in the Phil- 
ippine civil service. The case serves as 
a specific example of the actual role 
and influence of members of Congress 
in the appointments of individuals to 
competitive or classified positions in the 
government service. 


Structure and Composition of the 
Philippine Congress. The Congress of 
the Philippines is bicameral in struc- 
ture consisting of a Senate (Upper 
House) and a House of Representatives 
(Lower House). The Senate is com- 
posed of twenty-four members elected 
at large by the electorate of the coun- 
try. Senators hold office for a term 
of six years, with a third of the Sen- 
ate membership being elected every 
two years. The House of Representa- 
tives is composed of 102 (a maximum 
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of 120 is allowed by the Constitution) 
members who are elected by geographi- 
cal districts for four-year terms. 


Cendidates for Congress are usually 
ncminated by political parties in party 
conventions, although quite a number, 
including some of those defeated in the 
convention, also run as independent 
candidates. 


Congress is thus composed of politi- 
cians, all of whom were successful in 
winning office. As politicians, members 
of Congress live amid the pulls and pres- 
sures of their constituents, powerful in- 
terest groups, party leaders in and out 
of the legislative body, the President, 
the opinions of people everywhere, and 
many other forces. Senators and repre- 
sentatives have many debts to indivi- 
duals and to party-members who helped 
them win the election. These debts na- 
turally have to be paid off, and one way 
of paying off is to place them in gov- 


* This case study is not intended to illus- 
trate either desirable or undesirable prac- 
tices, but rather to shed light on the kinds 
of problems that arise in politics and admi- 
nistration in the Philippines. The authors 
wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. 
Romeo Ocampo in gathering data for the 
ease study. 
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ernment jobs. Inasmuch as not all job- 
seekers who approach members of 
Congress for help can be accommodated 
in political jobs in the government ser- 
vice, legislators therefore attempt to 
place the job-seekers in competitive or 
classified positions although these are 
not meant to be political jobs. The 
President and other executive officials, 
however, have their own political pro- 
tégés, friends, and relatives whom they 
want to be placed in government jobs, 
whether in the classified or unclassified 
positions. Thus, senators and represen- 
tatives, the Chief Executive, depart- 
ment secretaries, bureau directors, and 
other executive officials compete with 
each other in putting their “men” in the 
civil service. 


It might be mentioned here that ma- 
ny also seek jobs in the government 
who have not been recommended by 
individuals who have helped a politi- 
cian. The government is looked upon 
as an employer. As long as the rate 
cf unemployment in the country remains 
at a high level, pressures from the un- 
employed and from political protégés 
will continue to be brought to bear 
upon public officials. 


Size and Scope of the Philippine Civil 
Service. A civil service based on merit 
was specifically provided for in the 


Constitution. The first section on civil 


service in the Constitution states: 


A Civil Service embracing all 
branches and subdivisions of the 
Government shall be provided by 
law. Appointments in the Civil 
Service, except as to those which 
are policy - determining, primarily 
confidential or highly technical in 
nature, shall be made only accord- 
ing to merit and fitness, to be de- 
termined as far as practicable by 
competitive examination. 


Under this provision, all officials and 
employees of the national, provincial 
and local governments are included in 
the Civil Service. In 1950 and 1951, 
the scope of the civil service was ex- 
tended by executive order to include 
officers and employees of government- 
owned and-controlled corporations. 
Thus, by 1951, all positions in the Phil- 
ippine Government came to be placed 
under the Civil Service. 


Under the Civil Service Act of 1959, 
government personnel are classified 
into three categories or services: the 
competitive or classified; the non-com- 
petitive or unclassified; and the exempt. 
The competitive or classified service en- 
compasses all positions appointment to 
which requires possession of the appro- 
priate civil service eligibility. The non- 
competitive or unclassified service in- 
cludes all positions outside the compe- 
titive service such as primarily confi- 
dential, highly technical, and policy-de- 
termining positions; a number of these 
positions are specifically enumerated 
by statute. The exempt service in- 
cludes elective officials, members of the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines, and 
contract personnel. The inclusion of an 
exempt service was apparently neces- 
sitated by the all-encompassing scope 
of the Civil Service under the Philip- 
pine Constitution. 


The total number of positions in the 
competitive and non-competitive Civil 
Service has been estimated at 500,000. 
Of this number, approximately 66% 
belong to the competitive service and 
34% to the non-competitive service. 
Most administrative positions belong to 
the competitive service; whereas the 
majority of the political positions be- 
long to the non-competitive service and 
are thus exempt from examination re- 
quirements. 
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The Appointment Process. Before the 
passage of Republic Act 2260, otherwise 
known as the Civil Service Act of 1959, 
the appointment process followed a cir- 
cuitous route through no less than half 
a dozen government agencies. The pro- 
cess started in the Bureau or Office 
which prepared the appointment pa- 
pers. The papers were endorsed to the 
Bureau of Civil Service through the 
Department of which the Bureau or 
Office was part. 


From the Bureau of Civil Service, 
the appointment papers were forwarded 
to the Wage and Position Classification 
Office (WAPCO) and the Budget Com- 
mission. The WAPCO determined the 
appropriate classification and _ salary 
range of the positions to be filled. On 
the other hand, the Budget Commission 
certified to the existence of vacancies 
or new positions in the agency plantil- 
las (roster of positions) for the pro- 
posed appointments and to the avail- 
ability of funds with which to pay the 
salaries. It also determined the legality 
of the appointments and of the assigned 
salaries. 

From the WAPCO and the Budget 
Commission, the appointment papers 
were sent back to the Bureau of Civil 
Service. At this stage, the Bureau be- 
gan to act on the papers. It looked 
into the eligibilities of proposed appoin- 
tees, their seniority, educational and 
experience qualifications, and the ab- 
sence of criminal and administrative 
charges against them. In case of ori- 
ginal appointments, it checked whether 
the ratings received in the appropriate 
civil service examination by the pro- 
posed appointees were within reach of 
certification, i.e., within the “rule of 
three”.* In general, the Bureau deter- 
mined whether civil service rules and 
regulations were being complied with. 


In case of vacancies or new positions 
which carried a salary of at least P3,960 
per annum, the appointing Bureau or 
Office must first secure an authorization 
from the Executive Office in Mala- 
canang to fill them. When the author- 
ization was granted, the Bureau or Of- 
fice prepared the appointment papers 
which were sent to the Executive Of- 
fice through the Department. 


In the Executive Office, a Screening 
Committee, composed of the head of the 
Legal Division as Chairman, the head 
of the Local Governments Office, the 
head of the Administrative Division, 
and a_ staff secretary as members, 
looked into the civil service eligibilities 
of the proposed appointees, their sen- 
iority, educational, and experience qua- 
lifications, and salaries to be given. 
The Executive Secretary endorsed to 
the Bureau of Civil Service those ap- 
proved by the Screening Committee. 


After the processing in the Bureau 
of Civil Service, the appointment pa- 
pers were sent to the Cabinet for ap- 
proval. A Special Committee of the 
Cabinet composed of the Executive 
Secretary, the Secretary of Finance, 
and the Budget Commission passed on 
the papers. In the case of vacancies 
or new positions with a salary of less 
than P3,960 per annum the Executive 
Secretary approved them in a minis- 


*The Bureau of Civil Service enforces 
the “rule of three” in the certification of 
eligibles to appointing agencies. By this 
rule, an agency in need of eligibles to fill 
its vacancies can make its selection from 
among the first three names on the list of 
eligibles. Those lower down the list are then 
considered outside the reach of certification. 
Inasmuch as the Bureau of Civil Service also 
follows the rule of “selective” certification, 
eligibles lower down the list may be certified 
to the appointing agency if they possess cer- 
tain special qualifications which are required 
for the job. 
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terial fashion. From the Cabinet or the 
Executive Office the processed appoint- 
ments were returned to the Budget 
Commission and the Bureau of Civil 
Service for attestation and dispatch to 
the originating Bureau or Office. 


In many instances, the processing of 
the papers of one proposed appointee 
by the various agencies took from six 
to twelve months, and in extreme cases 
from two or more years. The cumber- 
some and time-consuming procedures in 
the processing of appointment papers 
have contributed in no small way to 
the further interference of members of 
Congress and top executive officials in 
personnel administration. Job-seekers 
in government not only call on legisla- 
tors, members of the Cabinet and other 
influential officials for recommendations 
to positions in the public service, but 
also request them to help in expediting 
the processing of their appointment pa- 
pers, or objecting to the appointment 
of their rivals, in the various agencies. 


The Civil Service Law of 1959 has 
somewhat simplified the appointment 
process. Previous authorization to fill 
vacancies or new positions with a sa- 
lary of at least P3,960 per annum and 


approval of the appointment papers by - 


the Cabinet are not required anymore. 
However, the papers still have to be 
sent to the Executive Office in Mala- 
cahang to be passed on by the Screen- 
ing Committee. The coursing of papers 
through the Budget Commission has 
also been eliminated. The certification 
of the departmental accounting officer 
that funds for the positions are avail- 
able is deemed sufficient for the pur- 
pose of determining the availability of 
funds. The Civil Service Commission 
continues to perform its “old” function 
of determining whether civil service 


rules and regulations are being com- 
plied with in the appointment process 
under the new law. 

Background of the "50-50 Agree- 
ment.” In past years, the approval of 
the annual budget by the Congress was 
usually the signal for the start of a mad 
scramble for newly created positions in 
government bureaus and offices in the 
Philippines. Even before the fiscal year 
actually started, congressmen and sen- 
ators began sending out their letters of 
recommendation, making telephone 
calls, or personally accompanying their 
numerous recommendees to the differ- 
ent agencies where vacancies and new 
positions were to be found. Their ob- 
ject, of course, was to secure employ- 
ment for as many of their constituents 
as possible in these various agencies. 
The competition was a stiff one. Not 
only legislators had recommendees. 
The Chief Executive, individual depart- 
ment secretaries, influential business- 
men, members of the press, and bureau 
directors and office chiefs themselves 
had their respective candidates lined 
up for these job openings. For the most 
part, these candidates consisted of loyal 
political supporters, relatives, compad- 
res and godchildren, province or town 
mates, and friends of these officials. 


In this close competition for the re- 
latively few job openings, the more in- 
fluential executive officials frequently 
ended up getting a lion’s share of the 
vacancies. Various arrangements had 
thus been devised whereby the party 
in power assured its members in the 
Congress their share of the new posi- 
tions created in the new budget. In a 
number of bureaus and offices, mem- 
bers of Congress had been able to se- 
cure “quotas”. Under this “quota” sys- 
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tem, the bureau reserved one or two 
positions to particular members of both 
Houses of Congress for the latter to 
fill with their protégés. Members of 
the minority party were not usually 
given quotas by some agencies, or were 
given fewer positions to fill than their 
majority party counterparts. 


On the part of department secre- 
taries, bureau directors and office chiefs, 
other means had to be dreamed up in 
order that they would also be able to 
place their own recommendees, despite 
the flood of recommendations emanat- 
ing from the offices of congressmen and 
senators. One such means was to tell 
the job applicant who has their direct 
support, to go to his congressman or a 
senator and ask the latter to recom- 
mend him for the job. In this manner, 
although the applicant was the agency 
head’s protégé, his appointment was 
made under the guise of a recommen- 
dation from a member of Congress. 
Thus, if another legislator should chide 
the director for not placing his proté- 
gés, the latter could always explain 
that he had to accommodate some other 
congressman’s recommendees. 


Because of these different arrange- 
ments whereby influential congressmen 
and senators, on the one hand, and 
members of the executive branch, on 
the other, had succeeded in getting all 
but a few of the new positions for 
their pro‘égés in every given year, an- 
other problem arose within the Halls 
of Congress itself in the summer of 


1959. 


The Problem of the “Neophytes”. 
Shortly after their election to public 
office, new congressmen and senators 
find themselves inevitably drawn into a 
maelstrom of problems in which politi- 
cians become involved. Hordes of cons- 


titucnts, party supporters, compadres, 
godsons and relatives begin dropping in 
on them at their residences and at their 
offices from dawn to midnight, seeking 
all kinds of favors. The majority of 
these callers are after employment. 
The rest seek petty favors such as con- 
tributions to fiestas, charity benefits, 
transportation money to pay their fare 
home to their provinces, cash handouts 
for breakfast, or they come merely to 
pay their respects to their now illus- 
trious compatriot. 


At the start, the new member of 
Congress attends to every one of these 
callers personally, listening patiently to 
their problems and making every effort 
to comply with their needs and wishes. 
But instead of subsiding, the stream of 
visitors increases with each passing day 
until the realization dawns on the re- 
presentative that he has spent all of his 
waking hours dealing with all kinds of 
people, many of whom he had only met 
for the first time in his life. 


He finds himself with little time to 
attend to what is regarded as his pri- 
mary task—the work of legislation. 
When the sessions begin, his tasks be- 
come more onerous as the number of 
visitors double or triple in number. To 
add to his problems, the new legislator 
discovers that his recommendees for 
vacancies or new positions in govern- 
ment bureaus fall on deaf ears. Those 
to whom he has given letters of recom- 
mendation, and even those whom he 
has personally accompanied to different 
bureaus and offices, return to say that 
they have not gained employment. 
They have been told by agency heads 
that vacancies or new positions have 


already been filled with recommendees — 


coming from Malacanang and the more 
influential members of Congress. 
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The Congressman’s informal talks 
with his equally new colleagues reveal 
that they experience the same difficul- 
ties in placing their recommendees. 
Although they accompany their recom- 
mendees personally to the bureaus and 
offices, their requests are not taken 
seriously. Although they are told that 
their recommendees will be given the 
director’s prompt consideration, nothing 
happens. Ccmplaints are also aired by 
job applicants to the effect that Na- 
tional Government positions located in 
their own provinces are being filled 
with “outsiders”, namely, persons spon- 
sored by department secretaries or bu- 
reau directors, or recommended by 
congressmen from other districts or by 
senators from among the latter’s pro- 
vince-mates. This happens, according 
to the objectors, in spite of the avail- 
ability of persons within the province 
who are as qualified for these posi- 
tions. 


Some new congressmen become well 
known after delivering their maiden 
speeches and thus secure a status which 
enables them to succeed in getting bu- 
reau or office chiefs to accommodate 
their protégés. But others are less for- 
tunate. A number of the newcomers 
tinds, after many months in Congress, 
that they cannot help those who have 
come to them for help. This situation 
does not only prove to be detrimental 
to their performance of their legislative 
functions, but it also affects their dig- 
nity and reputation as congressmen. 
How can they prove their worth to 
their constituents when they cannot 
even place them in government jobs? 


Year after year, the same problems 
plague all newcomers to the Congress. 
Inasmuch as they do not know their 
way around, their recommendations 


tend to be ignored by bureaucrats, 
who find it more to their benefit to give 
priorities to the requests made by the 
more influential members of the Con- 
gress or by Malacafiang. Although 
“quotas” are available in some of the 
agencies, newcomers fail to learn of 
them until they have already been filled 
by men sponsored by their more ag- 
gressive and perhaps shrewder col- 
leagues. Individual attempts to find 
any real solution to the problem have 
not been successful. What was to be 
done? 


As members of the policy-making 
body, congressmen felt that their re- 
commendations ought to be given some 
priority over those made by other pub- 
lic officials and by influential citizens. 
After all, do they not originate appro- 
priations and create all new positions 
in the annual budget? As a retaliatory 
measure against uncooperative agency 
heads, some congressmen had, in past 
years, proposed the abolition of the po- 
sitions held by certain department se- 
cretaries or bureau directors. It was 
believed, however, that such actions 
were unwholesome and could only 
cause embarrassments to the Congress. 
It was high time that a workable solu- 
tion was found that could solve the 
problem once and for all, and thus eli- 
minate the need for congressmen to 
threaten uncooperative agency heads or 
directors with the abolition of their 
items in the budget. 

The Search for a Solution. At the 
beginning of the congressional sessions 
in 1959, the members of the House of 
Representatives, who had been first 
elected in 1957, decided to ask the help 
of the Speaker, Daniel J. Romualdez. 
They were determined to prevent the 
repetition of what had taken place in 
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1958, when they were unable to get 
their recommendees placed in govern- 
ment positions. This time, they were 
going to see to it that they got their 
fair share of the new positions in the 
1959 budget. In the presence of the 
Speaker, the neophytes unburdened 
themselves; they called his attention 
to the unjust treatment which they 
had received in the previous year. The 
Speaker promised to help them out. 


Early in May, the Speaker of the 
House called a “closed-door” caucus 
of majority party congressmen in his 
effice for the purpose of threshing out 
the problem that had been broached by 
the newcomers. Around forty of the 
83 congressmen belonging to the major- 
ity party were present. The objective 
of the caucus was “to devise a proce- 
dure that would make Congress and 
the officials of the executive department 
of the government work in harmony 
and understanding to attain the highest 
degree of efficiency in the government 
for the best interest of the people.” 
No senator was invited or informed of 
the caucus. 


During the caucus, the newcomers 
aired their individual problems before 
the group. Congressman Salipada Pen- 
datun, Assistant Majority Floor Leader 
of the House, took up the cudgels for 
his newcomer colleagues. As a result 
of his championship of the newcomers’ 
plight, Congressman Pendatun was 
named by the Speaker as Chairman of 
a Special Screening Committee whose 
work would be to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of the recommendees of the 
different congressmen before endorsing 
them to the different bureaus and of- 
fices. Six “new” congressmen were 
also appointed by the Speaker to as- 
sist Congressman Pendatun in this 
work of screening candidates. 
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The Speaker and the Congressmen 
devised what they felt would be a fea- 
sible solution. They proposed to divide 
all the new positions created under the 
1959 budget on a 50-50 basis between 
Malacafang on the one hand, and the 
members of the Lower House of Con- 
gress, on the other. Since there were 
around 1,800 positions created under 
the new budget, 900 were to be given 
to Malacafang for the President and 
other executive officials to fill, and the 
other 900 posts were to be distributed 
on an equitable basis among the 83 
congressmen who belonged to the ma- 
jority party. This was referred to as 
the “50-50 Plan” which would take ef- 
fect the following July, the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 


The “50-50 Plan” 


The “50-50 Plan” possessed the fol- 
lowing features: 


1. All congressmen are required to 
submit a list of their recommendees to 
the Special Screening Committee which 
will pass on the qualifications of 
those recommended. Each congress- 
man would be allowed to recommend 
a minimum of seven and a maximum 
of ten recommendees for appointment. 


2. As the lists of the various con- 
gressmen come in, the Committee 
would screen the recommendations to 
find out if those recommended are eli- 
gible and if they meet the qualification 
requirements of the vacant positions. 
Both civil service eligibility and quali- 
fication requirements are used for ap- 
pointment. Thus, the recommendees of 
one congressman may all be appointed 
if they are eligibles and if they meet 
the qualification requirements at the 
same time. Another congressman’s pro- 
tégés may not be placed in any vacancy 
or new position either for failure to 
meet the qualification requirements or 
due to the lack of appropriate civil 
service eligibilities. 
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3. After the Committee has screened 
the recommendees, the Speaker would 
review them and affix his signature for 
favorable endorsement to executive of- 
ficials. Recommendations of congress- 
men which are not coursed through 
the Screening Committee are presumed 
to be designed merely to “please” the 
constituents and will, therefore, be re- 
jected and not be seriously considered 
by agency appointing officials. 

4. Congressmen from the opposition 
party would be given preference in the 
job allocation only if the governor of 
the province from where he comes 
belongs to his party. But if the gover- 
nor happens to be a majority party man, 
the right to the allocation would be 
given to the governor. 


When carried out, it was felt the Plan 
would not only satisfy the newcomers 
in Congress but would also make pos- 
sible a more equitable distribution of 
vacancies or new positions on a region- 
al or geographic basis. No particular 
region or province would monopolize 
the jobs. At the same time, “outsiders” 
would be prevented from occupying 
jobs in provinces where local consti- 
tuents were available. 


In the caucus Congressman Penda- 
tun was also authorized by the Speaker 
to act as chief liaison between Congress 
and Malacafang, in addition to serving 
as Chairman of the Special Screening 
Committee. In the former capacity, he 
was to make arrangements with the 
President for dividing the new positions 
created in the 1959 budget between the 
members of the House and Malacanang. 
Consequently, after the details of the 
Plan had been worked out, the Speaker 
and a group of congressmen went to 
Malacanang to apprise the Chief Execu- 
tive of what had been agreed upon. 
The Chief Executive, being also the 
head of the party in power, approved 
the Plan but on the condition that this 


was to be kept under wraps. Despite 
his qualms about the virtue of the Plan, 
he could not say no to the members 
of his party who constituted the ma- 
jority in the lower house of Congress. 


On three separate occasions in May 
1959, about a month before the ap- 
proval of the 1959 budget, Congress- 
man Pendatun and his committee 
called the Department heads, bureau 
directors and chiefs of offices in whose 
agencies were to be found the newly- 
created positions to a series of meet- 
ings. During the first meeting which 
was very brief, the congressmen in- 
formed the administrators of the Plan 
to distribute the new positions for the 
coming year. It was primarily intended 
to be a “feeler”. About a hundred ad- 
ministrators were present. 


The second and third meetings, 
which lasted for approximately two 
and a half hours each, were devoted 
to a discussion of the Plan and the rea- 
sons for its conception. Congressman 
Pendatun explained the plight of his 
newcomer colleagues, and requested the 
cooperation of the administrators pre- 
sent in carrying out the Plan. He also 
stated that it was the opinion of the 
congressmen that, as the formulators of 
public policies and as creators of the 
new positions in the budget, they were 
entitled to some courtesies, one of 
which would be that their recommen- 
dations be given priority by adminis- 
trators in filling vacant positions in the 
latter’s offices. At this point, one de- 
partment secretary stood up and agreed 
with the congressman that there was 
nothing wrong with congressmen ask- 
ing for this courtesy, and promised 
that his office would cooperate in car- 
rying out the Plan. Several directors 
raised some questions concerning the 
eperational nature of the Plan. 
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During the second and third meet- 
ings, several disgruntled congressmen 
were overheard to remark that, if some 
administrators should choose not to 
cooperate in implementing the Plan, 
they would see them again the follow- 
ing year when they attended the bud- 
get hearings to justify the requested 
appropriations for their respective 
agencies. On the whole, the meetings 
proceeded smoothly. There were no 
objections from the group of executive 
officials, and all agreed to help imple- 
ment the Plan. 

In the weeks that followed, Cong- 
ressman Pendatun and his committee 
buckled down to work. A list of all the 
new positions was drawn up to serve as 
a basis for apportioning them among 
the different congressmen. Each cong- 
ressman was then requested by the 
Committee to send his list of seven fo 
ten recommendees who would be ac- 
commodated under the Plan. As soon 
as the lists arrived, the Committee was 
to screen the qualifications of the re- 
commendees and to fit each one of 
them into the particular positions allo- 
cated to the congressmen. Although 
the Plan, as conceived, called for the 
distribution of the 900 vacant posts on- 
ly among the members of the House 
who belonged to the majority party, 
the Committee also permitted minority 
party members to submit lists of their 
recommendees. The agreement to dis- 
tribute the vacancies on an equitable 
basis was not also strictly followed. 
Ranking members of the House such as 
the Speaker, the Majority Floor Leader 
and the Speaker Pro Tempore were 
able, by virtue of their influence, to re- 
commend names beyond the prescribed 
maximum of ten. 

Upon the approval of the 1959 bud- 
get, one director in whose office a lar- 


ger than the average number of new 
positions had been created found him- 
self besieged by thousands of recom- 
mendees from congressmen and sen- 
ators. Finding himself helpless to cope 
with the situation, he rushed to the of- 
fice of Congressman Pendatun and 
asked for a letter that he could show 
to the different legislators that would 
explain why he could not accommodate 
their protégés. The congressman im- 
mediately prepared a letter, which he 
subsequently ordered duplicated and 
sent to the other heads of departments, 
bureaus, and offices involved in the 
Plan. The confidential letter, reminding 
the bureaucrats to conform strictly with 
the agreement, read as follows: 


June 26, 1959 


Director 
Bureau of 
Manila 


Dear Director 
Please be informed that an ar- 


rangement has been made between 
the President and the members of 
Congress, through the Speaker of 
the House, that 50 per cent of the 
new positions in the budget for the 
next fiscal year would be allocated 
to the members of Congress on 
equal allotments of recommendees. 
For this purpose, the undersigned 
has been appointed by the Speaker 
as Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee to screen all the recommen- 
dees of the different congressmen 
with a view to allocating positions 
for these recommendees as would 
befit their respective qualifications. 


Because of this arrangement, I 
would like to request your good 
office to hold in abeyance appoint- 
ments contemplated to be made 
until the members of Congress, 
through the Speaker, have submit- 
ted the list of recommendees for 
these new positions as per our ar- 
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rangement. Regarding recommen- 
dees of congressmen who have seen 
you personally or made representa- 
tions in behalf of their recommen- 
dees, please inform them that by 
virtue of our arrangement here in 
Congress by which we will distri- 
bute these new positions among all 
Congressmen, you are not in a po- 
sition to make appointments until 
such time as the Speaker has sub- 
mitted a list of recommendees from 
the Congress. This is to be done in 
order to insure that each congress- 
man should have at least an equal 
share in the recommendations. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Sgd.) SALIPADA PENDATUN 
Congressman 


Armed with this letter, the director 
returned to his office, feeling more con- 
fident that, with it, he could justifiably 
refuse the individual recommendations 
of many congressmen and _ senators. 
Upon receipt of the same letter by one 
department secretary, he had copies of 
the same distributed to all bureau di- 
rectors and heads of offices under him, 
along with the following memorandum: 


MEMORANDUM for— 
All Bureau Directors, Heads of Of- 
ces under the DANR 


In view hereof, you are hereby 
enjoined not to issue any appoint- 
ment whether in classified or un- 
classified positions until the list of 
recommendees is furnished us by 
the Speaker. You are also hereby 
to submit to this office not later 
than July 15, a list of all new posi- 
tions, old positions which are va- 
cant and the number of emergency 
workers that you expect to appoint 
in one quarter. Strict compliance 
herewith is enjoined. 


(Sgd.) JUAN DE G. RODRIGUEZ 
Secretary of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources 


During all this time that the caucu- 
ses and meetings were being held, the 
press had been excluded from sitting 
in. Members of the Senate had also been 
kept in the dark about the agreement. 
Thus, the public remained unaware of 
the Plan. As the lists of recommenda- 
tions from the different congressmen 
trickled in, the Committee set about its 
work of screening them preparatory to 
transmission to the various bureaus 
and offices. It seemed that the Plan 
could proceed smoothly and “under 
wraps”, as the President desired. 


The Expose 


On July 9, 1959, Senator Gil J. Pu- 
yat, majority party leader and Chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Committee 
on Finance, dispatched one of his tech- 
nical assistants to a bureau for the pur- 
pose of requesting the bureau director 
to provide a job to one of his recom- 
mendees. The bureau happened to be 
one of fifteen or so agencies that had 
agreed to abide by the “50-50 Plan.” 
Instead of acceding to the senator’s re- 
quest, the assistant was informed by the 
bureau that it would not be able to 
accommodate his man, and showed him 
a copy of the Pendatun letter and the 
Department Secretary’s memorandum. 
With a copy of the Pendatun letter pro- 
vided by the bureau, the technical as- 
sistant hastened back to Senator Puyat 
and divulged what he had found. 
Whereupon the senator called members 
of the press, and gave them this infor- 
mation as well as his opinion of the ar- 
rangement. The next morning, the dif- 
ferent Manila daily newspapers carried 
on their front pages exposés of the “50- 
50 Plan.” For about a week, the papers 
printed the views of both the opponents 
and the supporters of the Plan. The 
President denied knowledge of the ar- 
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rangement, and the Speaker of the 
House chose to ignore queries concern- 
ing it. The burden of justifying the Plan 
fell completely on the shoulders of the 
Chairman of the Special Screening 
Committee, who was also the chief liai- 
son between the Congress and Mala- 
cafang. For several days, the papers 
carried his replies to the criticisms le- 
velled against the Plan. Because of the 
unsavory comments on the agreement 
coming from various quarters, Cong- 
ressman Pendatun offered to resign 
from the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee, but his offer was refused by the 
Speaker. After a week’s time, the furor 
over the Plan quietly died down. 


As of this time of writing, the “50-50 
Plan” is being implemented. The Scree- 
ning Committee under Congressman 
Pendatun has screened about a thou- 
sand recommendations, and transmitted 
them to the Speaker who has endorsed 
the lists to the different bureaus and 
offices. Records of the Screening Com- 
mittee show that at least 400 recom- 
mendees endorsed by the Committee 
have been favorably acted upon by agen- 
cies. Many of the new positions in some 
offices have not yet been filled up be- 
cause funds for them have not yet been 
released by the Budget Commission. 
The Committee is not yet certain whe- 
ther all its endorsements will be favo- 
rably considered because the agencies 
take in the recommendees “one by one”. 
At the start, about a tenth of the cong- 
ressmen who doubted the effective- 
ness of the arrangement did not submit 
the requested lists, but went about their 
usual way of recommending their pro- 
tégés on an individual basis. Later, as 
they observed the partial success of the 
“50-50 Plan”, they started submitting 
their recommendees to the Screening 


Committee for the latter to place on 
their behalf. 


The exposé of the Plan in the metro- 
politan dailies elicited diversified com- 
ments from various quarters, which 
were affected by its implementation. 
The next section will provide an expo- 
sition of the views of these different 
parties, more specifically those of the se- 
nators, the congressmen, the civil ser- 
vice commissioner, the bureau directors 
and Malacanang. 


Plan Attacked and Defended 
in Congress 


The Senators Object. Senator Gil Pu- 
yat, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, upon discovery of the 
existence of the “50-50 Agreement,” 
called a press conference and made the 
following statement. 


The 50-50 plan is immoral and no 
different from the spoils system. It 
reduces the budget to an instru- 
ment of patronage and I cannot con- 
ceive of it as such. The new jobs 
in the budget to be allocated to po- 
litical recommendees under the 50- 
50 plan belong only to qualified ci- 
vil service eligibles, regardless of 
whether or not they have political 
padrinos. What will happen to peo- 
ple who possess the highest quali- 
fications but who do not know any 
congressman? Employment in the 
public service must depend on fit- 
ness for office, in accordance with 
certain qualifications, as provided 
for in civil service laws and integ- 
rity, loyalty and dedication to the 
public good. 


I denounced the rampant spoils 
system when the corrupt Liberals 
were at the heyday of power. Al- 
though I belong to the Nacionalis- 
ta Party, I would continue to de- 
nounce such a system if the leaders 
of my own party would continue on 
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practicing it. But don’t get me 
wrong. ‘There is nothing personal 
in my obiection to the arrangement 
between Malacamang and members 
ot the lower house. In fact, Cong- 
ressman Pendatun, Chairman of 
the Screening Committee, is a close 
friend of mine and every time I 
go to Cotabato I would visit with 
them there. 


But every applicant for a job in 
the government must be given the 
same chance, the same opportuni- 
ty as any other applicant. No in- 
dividual has a vested right to any 
position in the budget. The jobs 
available are for those who possess 
the right qualifications, including 
those who do not know any cong- 
ressman or senator. Public service 
in our country will deteriorate if 
we allocate jobs among political 
constituents. The morale of those 


ever heard of, symbolic of the cal- 
lousness of the present administra- 
tion. In a way, the Chief Executive 
is responsible for the deterioration 
of the merit system in the country. 
If congressmen attempt to place 
their protégés in the civil service, 
the President should back bureau 
directors in resisting the placement 
of political protégés in civil service 
positions. As the chosen leader of 
the people, the President should up- 
hold the laws of the land; he should 
not be a party to any agreement 
which would violate these laws. 


The Congressmen Answer. The first 
to answer Senator Puyat’s denuncia- 
tion of the Plan was Congressman Sa- 
lipada Pendatun, the newly named 
Chairman of the Special Screening 
Committee and chief liaison between 
Malacanang and Congress: 


preparing themselves for govern- 
ment positions will break down and 
faith and confidence in our govern- 
ment will collapse. Efficiency will 
suffer and loyalty in our public 
service will vanish. 


Senator Puyat was not alone in at- 
tacking the “50-50 Plan.” Fellow sena- 
tors rallied to his support, and de- 
nounced the Plan in equally vigorous 
terms. Senators Rogelio de la Rosa and 
Ambrosio Padilla, both members of the 
opposition party, were quick to give 
their views on the Plan: 


President Garcia, the Speaker of 
the House, and the House majority 
party members had absolutely no 
right to farm out the new jobs in 
the budget among their favorites 
and constituents. The salaries of 
the officials and employees who 
will cccupy those positions will 
come from public funds. Since they 
are public funds, what right have 
Nacionalista congressmen to distri- 
bute the new jobs among them- 
selves? 


It is one of the most immoral and 
scandalous agreements we have 


I am surprised why my favorite 
senator and friend, Senator Puyat, 
did not take the trouble of calling 
me up even on the telephone to go 
to his office. I will rush and run to 
his office if he only took the trou- 
ble of inquiring what this is all 
about. 


It is not exactly an official ar- 
rangement, but merely an under- 
standing between Malacafiang and 
the House of Representatives about 
the manner of filling up the newly 
created positions in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1959-1960. It was not 
a “secret” agreement with the Pre- 
sident. What happened was we as- 
ked the President to allow congress- 
men to submit their recommenda- 
tions for those new positions in the 
budget, and of course, we asked 
that, as long as our recommendees 
are civil service eligibles and are 
qualified for the positions where 
we recommend them, they be ac- 
cepted in a certain proportion of 
the positions, certainly not all. 


I would like to assure Senator 
Puyat and others who have objec- 
ted to the arrangement that the 
members of the House of Represen- 
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tatives are not recommending per- 
sons without qualifications and ci- 
vil service eligibility to classified 
positions created in the budget. All 
of us know that classified positions 
created in the budget require civil 
service eligibility. Remember, we 
just passed_the new and strength- 
ened Civil Service Law. All the re- 
commendees of Congressmen sub- 
mitted to the Speaker for favorable 
endorsement are civil service eli- 
gibles. We have never attempted 
to force or even recommend to the 
different department heads or bu- 
reau directors any person who has 
no civil service eligibility except 
probably in the unclassified posi- 
tions in the service. It has certain- 
ly been unwarranted and unfair to 
jump to the conclusion that we are 
forcing unqualified persons on the 
various bureaus and offices. 

We have submitted recommen- 
dations of civil service eligibles to 
the different offices; it is up to the 
department heads or bureau direc- 
tors to accept our recommendations 
or not. The Congressmen are not 
the appointing powers. 

Congressman Pendatun denied that 
department heads and bureau directors 
had been made to accept recommendees 
of congressmen as a condition prece- 
dent to the approval of the budget in 
the House of Representatives. He ca- 
tegorically stated that they (the cong- 
ressmen) spoke to the bureau directors 
about the appointment of their recom- 
mendees after the budget was passed. 
Seeing nothing wrong in the arrange- 
ment, he continued: 


I believe that in our system of 
government members of the legis- 
lative branch which has the power 
to originate appropriation, revenue, 
and local measures should at least 
be given opportunities to recom- 
mend qualified persons to positions 
created in the budget. It is an es- 
sential incident in a democracy and 
in a party system of government 


that elective representatives of the 
people should participate in the re- 
commendation of qualified persons 
to positions created by Congress. 
It cannot be interpreted as a spoils 
system or be considered as an ins- 
trument of patronage because it is 
a necessary consequence of democ- 
racy and a party system of govern- 
ment. What will happen if those 
who are responsible in the creation 
of positions as representatives of 
the people could not recommend 
qualified persons in the govern- 
ment especially in positions crea- 


ted by them? 


Moreover, the arrangement will 
tend to promote unity among our 
people. You know our system of 
government, which is a party sys- 
tem, has to a certain extent divi- 
ded our people. Many of our poli- 
tical leaders sometimes take poli- 
tics too personally. The different 
manner by which we follow our 
God, to a certain extent divides us, 
for we have in the Philippines all 
the major religions of the world. 
We must also realize that there 
are different ethnic groups in the 
Philippines speaking practically 
the same number of dialects and 
scattered over 7,100 islands. All 
these factors, if we do not serious- 
ly consider them can be responsi- 
ble for the lack of unity among our 
people. The arrangement we adop- 
ted which provided for a propor- 
tionate distribution of civil service 
positions throughout the provinces 
and cities of the Philippines will 
prevent any one linguistic group or 
region from monopolizing positions 
in the government. 

We must learn from the mistake 
of Indonesia. You know, one of the 
major causes of the recent rebellion 
in Indonesia is the uneven distribu- 
tion of positions in the government. 
Only people from Java are given 
government jobs. Naturally, people 
from other regions feel that they 
are being discriminated against. 


I wish Senator Puyat would ask 
Speaker Romualdez and even Se- 
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nate President Rodriguez to disau- 
thorize me in my present assign- 
ment if he believes that it is repug- 
nant to good government and will 
work against the best interests of 
the people. I must confess that this 
is a very difficult job. I have a list 
of almost 1,000 recommendees of 
Congressmen in my office and it 
worries me day and night on how 
to accomplish the mission entrust- 
ed to me and my committee by the 
Speaker and the other members of 
the House of Representatives. 


I am attending to the assignment, 
although it is a difficult one, be- 
cause [| am convinced this is one of 
the means by which coordination 
and harmony between the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of 
the government could be attained. 
Moreover, under the “50-50 Plan”, 
we avoid the disorderly manner 
with which the new positions in 
the budget had been distributed in 
the past. 


Many other Congressmen, including 
opposition members of the Lower 
House, and especially the neophytes, 
spoke in defense of the “50-50 Arrange- 
ment”: 


We are all for it. People who got 
elected to public office have to 
place their supporters. Without the 
agreement, executive officials gob- 
ble up all the appointments. We 
consider the agreement to be equi- 
table and practical. There will now 
be justice in the allocation of gov- 
ernment positions because each 
member of the House will have his 
quota of vacancies to fill in the de- 
partments and bureaus. Of course, 
we would much prefer to have the 
merit system fully implemented so 
that we would be less bothered by 
job-seekers, but that is too idealis- 
tic. 


We note that department secre- 
taries and bureau directors do not 
take the recommendations of new- 
comers seriously although we ac- 
company our recommendees per- 


sonally. We were unable to get any 
of our recommendees appointed 
during the first few months of our 
term in Congress. It was not until 
some of us became better known 
that we succeeded in having some 
of our recommendees appointed. 

A Congressman Disagrees. Congress- 
man Joaquin R. Roces, the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Good Go- 
vernment, differed with his colleagues 


on the “50-50 Plan”: 


I don’t see why they had to make 
it a formal arrangement. They 
could have done it informally; the 
formal arrangement is immoral. 
The number of new positions crea- 
ted is predetermined not according 
to actual needs, but according to 
the number of political protégés to 
be accommodated. There has to be 
many new positions as there are 
Congressmen to carry out the ag- 
reement. 


Reactions From the Executive Branch 


The Civil Service Commissioner 
Speaks. In tracing the controversy en- 
gendered by the “50-50 Plan”, the re- 


‘ action and stand of the Philippine Ci- 


vil Service Commissioner should be 
considered. The Commission is the 
guardian of the merit system. Along 
with the Budget Commission, it serves 
as an important staff arm of the Chief 
Executive. Its main functions are to re- 
cruit and examine all applicants for po- 
sitions in the classified civil service, set 
up registers of eligibles and certify the 
latter to requesting agencies, process 
all appointments in the civil service, 
and investigate and decide all adminis- 
trative cases filed against erring civil 
servants. At its helm is a Civil Service 
Commissioner who has recently been 
elevated to the rank of a department 
secretary and who is assisted in his 
work by a Deputy Commissioner. They 
have the responsibility of seeing to it 
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that the new Civil Service Act of 1959, 
a law designed to strengthen the merit 
system, is implemented in all branches 
and subdivisions of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 


Until the passage of the new Civil 
Service Act on June 19, 1959, the te- 
nure of the Commissioner of Civil Ser- 
vice was dependent on the pleasure of 
the Chief Executive. Partly because 
of this, the Civil Service Commission 
was not exempt from congressional or 
Malacafang pressures to reduce qua- 
lification requirements in order that the 
protégés, friends, and relatives of cong- 
ressmen and executive officials might 
meet the minimum standards and there- 
by gain appointment. On several occa- 
sions, other civil service requirements 
have had to be relaxed as a concession 
to “politicians” who could create trou- 
ble for the Commission. This has taken 
the form of conversion of eligibilities 
from one level or grade to another or 
from one class to another, and the re- 
duction of educational requirements for 
certain positions, contemplated to be 
filled through competitive examination 
or the substitution of experience for 
educational requirements. The appro- 
val of the new Civil Service Law was 
expected to curb these practices and 
bring about a genuine merit system. 


When the Civil Service Commission- 
er was queried about the “50-50 Plan”, 
he gave the following comments: 


As far as we are concerned, offi- 
cially, that Plan does not exist. It 
is an arrangement between the exe- 
cutive and legislative officials. 
That’s a top level matter, and does 
not fall within our jurisdiction. We 
are not supposed to make any in- 
quiries into the political or religious 
leanings of job applicants. The 
question would verge on the meta- 
physical. Their appointment is ail 


right with us as long as the appoin- 
tees are within reach of certifica- 
tion. 


It is really up to the appointing 
officials. We can’t say ‘You appoint 
this fellow!’ When we certify three 
eligibles to them, we give the ap- 
pointing officials some discretion 
to choose from among the three. 
There are some intangible factors 
which have to be taken into ac- 
count. Now, if these officials vio- 
late the Civil Service Law, if they 
abuse their discretion for political 
reasons, that is up to their cons- 
cience. I cannot do anything in that 
case. I am not the keeper of their 
conscience. 


I am not in favor of the Plan. 
But it is not for us here at the 
Commission to remind directors 
and chiefs that they should not fol- 
low this arrangement. As far as I 
am concerned, I follow the rules. 
Under the Civil Service Law, we 
have the final say. If department 
heads and directors choose to vio- 
late the laws, that is their own look- 
out. We are like a judge here. We 
see whether they are doing right 
or wrong by the law. We decide a 
case when it is brought to us for 
decision. The way to find out if 
directors have violated the laws is 
by going to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administration Perform- 
ance Efficiency (PCAPE). 


It seems to me that this is no 
longer a government of laws but of 
men. Laws are subject to man’s 
different interpretations. I would 
like to believe that it is a govern- 
ment of both laws and men. The 
Civil Service sets the ideal for 
choosing the best men to serve in 
our government. The aberration 
from that ideal is not a concern 
of ours. It is the responsibility of 
department heads and bureau di- 
rectors to select the best and it is 
the President’s job to pick those 
officials who will make wise choi- 
ces. On our part, we have been 
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tightening up in the observance of 
civil service rules and regulations. 


One of the divisions of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission is the Personnel 
Transactions Division. This unit is 
charged with the processing of all ap- 
pointments, transfers, promotions, de- 
motions, and other placement functions 
in the civil service. It is responsible for 
seeing to it that all personnel trans- 
actions are made in consonance with 
the Civil Service Law, rules and regu- 
lations. Inasmuch as appointments made 
in accordance with the “50-50 Plan” 
have to pass through this unit, the 
views of the Chief of the Division were 
also solicited. 


We have sent out circulars on 
the new procedure to be followed 
in making appointments. By that 
procedure, the “50-50 Plan” would 
seem repugnant. However, if the 
recommendations allocated by quo- 
ta to congressmen are within reach 
of certification, and the recommen- 
dees are eligible and have approp- 
riate qualifications for the vacant 
positions, then this system is okay. 
No harm is done by these recom- 
mendations. The only thing is that 
they become a burden to the Civil 
Service Commission when so ma- 
ny of these appointments are re- 
turned by us and Congressmen ask 
for reconsideration. This arrange- 
ment would be a good idea if cong- 
ressmen consult us on the eligibili- 
ty of their protégés. 


Many congressmen have _  ap- 
proached us asking to help their 
‘bata’.* I have had to tell them if 
their recommendees are not eligible 
that we are sorry but much as we 
would like to help them, we cannot 
violate the law. About 90% of 
them leave satisfied with the ex- 
planation. The rest insist on push- 
ing their protégés’ appointments 
through probably because they are 


* protégés 


themselves under pressure. When 

such cases come up, the Commis- 

sioner turns the papers over to me 
without any comment. He tells me, 

I’m sitting like a judge here. You 

study the case, and bring it to me 

when I can decide on it. 

The Directors React. The Plan in 
question has direct effect on the ap- 
pointing and other administrative po- 
wers of agency heads and bureau di- 
rectors. Every year, these officials ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Lower House of the Cong- 
ress. It is during these appearances that 
the administrators have to justify their 
requests for additional funds for what- 
ever projects they may be contempla- 
ting. These hearings also provide the 
members of the Lower House with op- 
portunities to find out how many new 
positions there will be in the different 
agencies of the government. Knowing 
about the proposed positions, congress- 
men compete with one another for the 
privilege of filling these positions. Thus 
every administrator who succeeds in se- 
curing additional funds with which to 
create new positions subsequently finds 
himself besieged by hundreds of ap- 
plicants carrying with them congress- 
ional letters of recommendation, or 
even personally accompanied by their 
respective congressman or senator. The 
harassed administrator has to exercise 
a considerable amount of tact and in- 
genuity in dealing with these politicians 
whose wishes he can hardly ignore and 
whose ire he dare not court. 


One bureau director, when inter- 
viewed about the “50-50 Agreement”, 
said: 


What’s wrong with having cong- 
ressmen recommend if their re- 
commendees are qualified and eli- 
gible? There is nothing wrong 


with it. We tell congressmen quite 
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frankly that we cannot accept their 
recommendees if they don’t have 
the necessary qualifications and eli- 
gibility. If we cannot do it, we tell 
them we cannot do it. We make 
decisions here, and not all of the 
recommendzes of congressmen are 
accepted. They are reascnable peo- 
ple too. They don’t feel hurt if we 
turn their requests down. 


External influence is limited by 
the power of the office head to 
make his own decisions concern- 
ing appointments. And here we ap- 
point only eligible and qualified ap- 
plicants, even for clerical positions. 
It is not only examination top- 
notchers whom we consider fit. If 
a fellow is diligent, has initiative 
and loves to work, he should be 
given priority over a top-notcher 
who feels that he is ‘somebody’ in 
the office. 

Regarding the caucus, I can’t di- 
vulge everything that transpired in 
it. It was not a ‘closed-door’ con- 
ference for nothing. But frankly, 
the behavior of the congressmen 
was rational. They were just un- 
loading themselves of what they 
felt to be the practical problems 
concerning recommendations. They 
were only presenting their side and 
they did it very nicely. No pres- 
sure was exerted on us. There 
seems to be no conflict on this mat- 
ter of appointments. It is giving 
the purposes of congressmen a bad 
slant to say that there was any con- 
nection between the consideration 
of the budget for 1960 and the cau- 
cus. There was no compulsion on 
their part. To say that they exert- 
ed pressure is a misstatement. 
There was nothing serious in that 
caucus. To us, the arrangement is 
very reasonable. 


Selecting on a strictly non-politi- 
cal basis is only good theoretically. 
All appointments pass through the 
Civil Service Commission and they 
do not inquire into the political 
connections of an appointee if he is 
the look-out of an appointing head. 
It is just like having a friend re- 


commend to you someone whom he 
thinks is qualified. Nobody will re- 
commend the unqualified. 


Congressmen are understanding 
people; really they are very fair as 
tar as this problem of appointments 
is concerned and we give them 
their due of our understanding too. 
We have been in the government 
service long enough to know that 
congressmen have their problems 
too. In fact, we sympathize with 
them; we don’t hate them. We 
know they have to put up with the 
crowds of job-seekers that swamp 
their offices everyday. Congress is 
an employment agency, to be exact. 


Another administrator admitted that 
the “50-50 Plan” was being strictly fol- 
lowed in his agency in the filling of the 
new positions. When asked what he 
thought of the Plan, he remarked: 


We are strictly abiding by the ar- 
rangement in filling the vacancies 
in this office. We find nothing 
amiss in congressmen recommend- 
ing their protégés to us as long as 
we have the final say as to who 
should be selected. So far, we have 
managed to find good men from 
the list submitted to us by the Pen- 
datun Committee. I think one 
advantage of the Plan is that po- 
sitions in the field can now be filled 
from among the inhabitants of the 
province who are recommended by 
the congressman who represents it, 
unlike before where the depart- 
ment secretary even appoints field 
men from among his _ province- 
mates. 


There were no pressures during 
the caucus which was held in the 
Speaker’s Office in Congress. There 
were a few congressmen, however, 
who grumbled under their breath 
that if their recommendees were 
not taken in by the directors pre- 
sent that the latter had better be 
ready when they appear the fol- 
lowing year in the hearings before 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
Otherwise, the meeting was very 
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for their constituents. As a matter 
of fact, some influential congress- 
men take me aside and say: ‘Don’t 
attend to this recommendation un- 
less I personally come to see you 
about it.’ Others tell me directly 
the answers I should give their 


smoothly conducted. A few direc- 

tors merely asked questions con- 

cerning the implementation of the 

Plan. 

One administrator, when interviewed, 
gave adverse comments concerning the 
Plan. 


Yes, the plan would be all right 
if the congressmen are merely go- 
ing to recommend their protégés 
for the vacant positions in our of- 
fice. I think that the word recom- 
mend should be underlined. The 
truth is that they practically or- 
dered us during the caucus to ap- 
point their recommendees. I heard 
one congressman ask another: 
‘What if these people (meaning us) 
do not put in our recommendees?’ 
The other congressman replied, 
‘Well, we still have two years of 
our term left in Congress. If they 
do not cooperate with us, we shall 
be seeing them again next year.’ 


As a matter of fact, during the 
caucus only a few of the directors 
spoke out. It’s no use arguing with 
these politicians so we chose to re- 
main silent. One of the congressmen 
asked us why we put their recom- 
mendees only in the low level posi- 
tions in our respective offices. One 
of us answered that we prefer to 
promote those who are already ex- 
perienced in our offices to the higher 
levels so that they already are fa- 
miliar with the job. To this, one of 
the congressmen countered: ‘If 
what you need are men of exper- 
ience, I can easily provide you with 
men of even thirty years of ex- 
perience in the Bureau of ————’. 
Now, how can that man fit into our 
office when he has not had the tech- 
nical training and experience need- 
ed for our kind of work? I ask you, 
is this proper? 


One bureau director viewed the “50- 


50 Plan” in the following manner: 


That (meaning the Plan) is only 
a ‘palabas’ *put on by congressmen 


* Literally, a show. 


recommendees whom they sent to 
me for employment. Or if they come 
to me and say: ‘Pare, compromi- 
so lang ito, ikaw na ang bahala 
diyan,’* I answer back: ‘Okay pare, 
just leave him here and I'll do my 
best for him.’ In this manner, I 
do not embarrass the congressman 
before his constituents although I 
have already received prior instruc- 
tions from the congressman not to 
take in this fellow. 


I spend 90% of my time dealing 
with congressmen and their recom- 
mendees so that I do my official 
duties even at night. I consider my 
job as being mainly public rela- 
tions. I try my best not to offend 
these congressmen. We cannot af- 
ford to brush away their recom- 
mendations. The bureau’s budget 
cannot exist if we don’t cooperate 
with congressmen. If you tell them 
‘NO’ outright, by golly, they will 
tear you to shreds in the next bud- 
get hearing. 

My policy here is to grant the re- 
quests of these congressmen if they 
are reasonable. I tell them ‘I will 
meet you halfway in your recom- 
mendations. If these applicants do 
not meet our requirements, I can- 
not employ them.’ And they listen 
to reason. I have had no trouble 
with any congressman yet. I know 
that jobseekers are their number 
one problem and I have heard 
them complain about how they can 
possibly get rid of people seeking 
recommendations. 

This way I feel, they (congress- 
men) are free to recommend, but 
it is my prerogative to choose. 
Who is in a better position to know 
who is qualified for a job here 


*Compadre, I have already committed 
myself on this, so please take care of him. 
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than I? Still, you cannot lay any 

hard and fast rule. I have had to 

adopt a way by which I drop re- 
commendees without slighting their 
sponsors. 

Malacanang Explains. More than any 
other executive or legislator in the 
Philippine Government the President 
bears the heaviest burden in having the 
largest number of individuals turn to 
his office for assistance in securing em- 
ployment. Even the First Lady is not 
exempt from these requests, particular- 
ly from her own or her husband’s pro- 
vincemates. People come in droves to 
the Palace to seek their assistance such 
that bureau directors find themselves 
torn between selecting persons for fill- 
ing the vacancies in their respective of- 
fice from among Presidential nominees, 
on the one hand, and from legislative 
protégés on the other. 


The “50-50 Plan” envisaged the divi- 
sion of new positions between members 
of the Lower House and Malacafiang. 
Queried on his views regarding the 
Plan, a responsible official from Mala- 
cahang stated: 


There really was some kind of 
caucus where the arrangement was 
made. The ‘50-50 Plan’ was agreed 
upon in principle but I do not think 
it is being implemented because of 
some misunderstanding. I think 
congressmen are recommending 
non-eligibles whereas most offices 
require eligibles so there is no 
chance for the Plan to be imple- 
mented. With the new Civil Ser- 
vice Law in force, the Plan will 
have to be abandoned. 


I believe that the Plan should be 
implemented because it was an ag- 
reement although it was supposed 
to be kept in absolute secrecy. 
When it was publicized, the Pres- 
ident had no choice but to admit 
that it existed. Although the ar- 


rangement is not very moral, it is 


a good way of uncovering the con- 
demnable practice by department 
heads and bureau directors of put- 
ting in their protégés themselves. 
For example, if a secretary wants 
a relative placed in government but 
is restricted by the rule on nepo- 
tism, he contacts another depart- 
ment secretary and tells him: ‘You 
put this fellow somewhere in your 
department and I will on your boy 
somewhere in mine.’ 


The President was not very en- 
thusiastic about the arrangement; 
he wanted the new Civil Service 
Law pushed through. But when 
Congressmen exposed their plight, 
the President had no choice but to 
help them. He was not enthusiastic 
but the President is not only a pub- 
lic administrator; he is also a poli- 
tician, and all those congressmen 
who complained are members of his 
Party. 


It’s no joke to be a congressman. 
I know because I was once a cong- 
gressman myself. One of his big- 
gest worries is the influx of job- 
seekers in his office. This consumes 
about 75% of his time and leaves 
him little opportunity to seriously 
consider legislation. So he should 
be given some kind of help, and the 
Plan is one way of making his 
job easier, without of course, sacri- 
ficing efficiency. The Plan does run 
against the new Civil Service Law 
which is intended to prevent poli- 
tical protégés from being employed 
and to ease out non-eligible emplo- 
yees who are already on the job. 


There was no agreement to drop 
out the senators from the Plan. 
Although they were not invited to 
the caucus, the Plan should be in- 
terpreted as including the senators 
in the 50% intended for the legis- 
lative branch. There is this eternal 
dispute between congressmen and 
senators, you know. The senators 
claim that they should get a bigger 
share of appointments because their 
office is national in scope such 
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that many more job-seekers flock 
to them. Congressmen argue, how- 
ever, that during elections it is they 
who bear the burden of election- 
eering in the barrios whereas sen- 
ators go only to the capitals to make 
speeches. There was an agreement 
to have new positions for justices 
of the peace filled only by cong- 
ressmen’s recommendees but the 
senators want to get their share so 
the positions are still vacant until 
now. 

During President Magsaysay’s 
administration, congressmen even 
called the bureau directors one by 
one during the consideration of the 
budget to pledge that they would 
appoint congressional recommen- 
dees. This sort of threat is a neces- 
sary evil in politics; the politician 
has to adopt all sorts of measures 
to protect himself. 


Postscript 


Except for the unsavory publicity 
which the “50-50 Plan” received in the 
press during the month of July 1959, 
the furor over the Malacafang-Cong- 
ress agreement has completely died 
down. Public opinion was never suf- 
ficiently aroused against the Plan pro- 
bably because the people saw in it a 
mere formalization of what was regard- 
ed as a widely existent practice. Thus, 
although the Plan has been and is still 
being implemented, it has not occa- 
sioned any further mention in the met- 
ropolitan dailies. 


Six months after the effectivity of 
the Plan, the figures of the Special 


Ecreening Committee of the House of 
Representatives show that some 400 
of the 1,000 recommendations made by 
members of the House and endorsed 
by the Committee has been favorably 
acted upon. Despite the fact that only 
40% of the recommendees have been 
sppointed, this is still considered by a 
House spokesman to be an argument 
for the Plan. For one thing, with the 
existence of a “50-50 Plan” it has been 
possible for newcomers to get at least a 
few of their protégés appointed to the 
government which would not otherwise 
have been possible. 


The non-appointment of the remain- 
ing 600 recommendees gave several 
congressmen reason to complain to the 
Special Screening Committee that some- 
thing be done about the snag. As a re- 
medial measure, the Chairman of the 
Special Screening Committee dispatch- 
ed another letter to heads of depart- 
ments, bureaus and offices early in Jan- 
uary 1960. The letter inquired into the 
status of the recommendations endorsed 
by the Screening Committee, and 
asked them to state reasons why ap- 
pointments for the remaining vacancies 
have not been made until this late date. 
A few of the agencies have replied, 
describing in detail the action taken by 
them with respect to the recommenda- 
tions endorsed by the Screening Com- 
mittee since July 1959, and citing, as a 
major reason for inaction, lack of funds, 
or the freezing of funds by the Budget 
Commission. 


News and Notes 


By Romeo B. Ocampo and 
Renato P. Dracon 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


First EROPA General Assembly 


To help accelerate social and econo- 
mic progress in Asian countries out- 
standing scholars and public adminis- 
trators of the area will convene in 
Manila, December 4-10 at the First 
General Assembly of the newly-created 
Eastern Regional Organization for Pub- 
lic Administration (EROPA). 


Invitations to the gathering have been 
released to the governments of the 
Asian countries and to international 
and regional organizations for public 
administration through the Department 
of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines. 
The Philippine Government in behalf of 
the Council of Administrative Manage- 
ment and the Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, University of the Philippines, 
will be host to the Assembly. The 
sessions will be held at the World 
Health Organization building in Ma- 
nila. 

The theme and agenda for the meet- 
ing were devised by the EROPA’s Pro- 
visional Executive Council which ga- 
thered last December (1959) at the 
University of Hong Kong. The Coun- 
cil included official representatives of 
Australia, Republic of China, Indonesia, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, New Zea- 
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land, Philippines and Republic of Viet- 
Nam. 

“Strengthening Local Administration 
for Economic and Social Development” 
will be the theme of the Assembly. It 
will be implemented by group discus- 
sions of sub-agenda topics under the 
chairmanship of rapporteurs from three 
countries, as follows: “Central Services 
to Local Governments” — Indonesia; 
“The Problems of Local Autonomy” — 
Republic of China; and “Government 
Administration of Rural Development” 
— Republic of Korea. 


The EROPA was initially launched at 
a meeting in the Philippines in June 
1958 when President Carlos P. Garcia 
addressed the representatives and 
urged the creation of a permanent ins- 
titution for public administration which 
would accept the challenge posed by 
common problems peculiar to develop- 
ing nations in Asia. 

Director Carlos P. Ramos of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, was 
elected Chairman of the Provisional 
Executive Council at the 1958 meeting. 
Vice Chairman is Viet-Nam’s Rector 
Vu Quoc Thong, of the Vietnamese 
National Institute of Administration in 
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Saigon who directs the EROPA Re- 
search, Documentation and Diffusion 
Center there. Professor V. K. Menon, 
Director of the India Institute of Public 
Administration, in New Delhi, directs 
the EROPA Training Center. 


Official membership in the EROPA 
has been entered by Australia, Repub- 
lic of China, India, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines and Viet-Nam. Other countries 
expected to join are: Burma, Cambo- 
dia, Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, Ja- 
pan, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan, Republic of Korea and Thailand. 


Director Ramos to Leave 
for IULA Congress 


Director Carlos P. Ramos will leave 
late this month to attend the XVth 
Congress of the International Union of 
Local Authorities (IULA) convening 
in Tel-Aviv, Israel on November 13-20. 
Deliberations during the Congress will 
center on the Theme “The Tasks of 
Local Authorities in Developmental 
Areas.” 


Director Ramos has been designated 
Philippine representative in recognition 
of the IPA’s researches and activities 
in the field of local government. He 
is in charge of the course on local gov- 
ernment at the Institute and is cur- 
rently engaged in a major project on 
the administrative aspects of the 
growth of Manila and its environs, in- 
cluding the reorganization of Quezon 
City. As Chairman of the EROPA 
Provisional Executive Council, he will 
apprise the IULA of the progress of 
the Eastern Regional Organization for 
Public Administration. 


Enroute, he will make visits to sev- 
cral countries to make necessary ar- 
vangements in preparation for the First 
General Assembly of the EROPA. He 


will also assess the results of the Insti- 
tute’s Southeast Asian Scholarship 
Program through pre-planned inter- 
views of returned IPA scholars from 
Burma, India, Hong Kong, Thailand 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 


Anti-Graft and Corrupt 
Practices Act* 


A measure reiterating the govern- 
ment policy against graft and corrup- 
tion in public office was passed finally 
into law after having been vetoed by 
President Garcia. The President had 
cbjected to a number of “oppressive” 
portions in the original bill. Senator 
Arturo M. Tolentino, principal author 
of the vetoed bill, consequently spon- 
sored a “clarified” version in the Sen- 
ate, which this chamber passed and 
President Garcia certified as urgent to 
Congress. A separate bill meanwhile 
was passed in the Lower House. Con- 
ference committees later threshed out 
disagreements and on July 18, a com- 
promise bill was passed by both Houses. 
The President approved the measure 
on August 17, 1960. 

Among the salient provisions of the 
Act are these: 

(a) requiring all government officials and 
employees to file a sworn statement of as- 
sets and liabilities; 

(b) forbidding public officials from occu- 
pying positions where their private interests 
may come in conflict with their official du- 
ties; 

(c) defining categorically the acts that 
would constitute graft and corruption; 

(d) prohibiting private persons from hav- 
ing any business transactions with govern- 
ment offices, in which deals a family or a 
close personal relation has to intervene; 

(e) prohibiting the resignation or retire- 
ment of a public official accused of violating 
the Act or the Revised Penal Code’s provi- 
sion on bribery. 

The initial steps to implement the 
Act, embodied in the President’s Ad- 


* See the Documents Section in this issue. 
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ministrative Order No. 334, have met 
operational difficulties as well as criti- 
cisms from several quarters including 
the legislative and judicial branches. 
As a result of the “conflict of interests” 
provisions, several board members of 
two government banks have resigned. 
The provisions on unexplained or ill-got- 
ten wealth have brought somewhat 
more favorable results, although sev- 
eral cases have been dismissed for lack 
of evidence. 


Senator Tolentino on the 
Anti-Graft Law 


Senator Arturo M. Tolentino, prin- 
cipal author of the Anti-Graft and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, spoke on the intent 
and meaning of the law in a convoca- 
tion held at the Little Theatre of the 
Institute of Public Administration un- 
der the auspices of the IPA student 
government. 

According to the Senator, the main 
principle which the law meant to up- 
hold is that “a public office is a public 
trust.” He said further that in practice, 
many are forgetting this principle and 
their actuations constitute a prostitu- 
tion of the people’s trust and hope. 
The law would remedy this and intends 
to build up the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the government employees. It 
is necessary, he said, that government 
employees be above suspicion; other- 
wise, there may come instances when 
the people can no longer distinguish 
between a particular administration in 
power and the government. Such cases 
could lead ultimately to the tragic sit- 
uation in which the people lose con- 
fidence in the government itself. 


Third POAP National Conference 


The Personnel Officers Association of 
the Philippines (POAP), with the as- 


sistance of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, held its Third National Congress 
last September 19, 20 and 21 in Manila 
at the YMCA Youth Center. The 
theme of the conference was “Streng- 
thening the Career System.” The Con- 
ference was of double significance be- 
cause it coincided with the diamond 
jubilee of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


The Office of the President had is- 
sued Memorandum Circular No. 8 
urging all heads of governmental agen- 
cies to send delegates to the Confer- 
ence. Specifically enjoined to attend 
were members of the POAP and those 
officials responsible for personnel man- 
agement. 


Vital areas and problems affecting the 
career aspect of the workshops covered 
the following subject matters: Making 
the Career System Attractive to the 
Best Qualified; Recruiting and Select- 
ing Management Personnel for the 
Public Service, Establishing and Imple- 
menting Agency Promotion Policies; 
Positive Controls on Provisional and 
Temporary Appointments; Communicat- 
ing Personnel Policies; Political Neu- 
trality and the Civic Responsibility of 
Government Employees; Establishing 
More Effective Relationships between 
Staff and Line Agencies; and The 
Career System in Local Government. 
Symposium-forums dealt with the 
“Tasks of Modern Administrative Lead- 
ership” and “Politics and Career Sys- 
tem — Separable or Intertwined”. 


Dr. Gregorio A. Francisco, Jr., As- 
sistant Professor of Public Administra- 
tion, participated in the Conference as 
a resource person in the workshop 
which dwelt on making the career ser- 
vice attractive to the best qualified. Dr. 
Abelardo G. Samonte, Assistant Profes- 
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sor and Secretary of the Institute, was 
the chairman of the workshop which 
dealt with the question of political neu- 
trality and civic responsibility of gov- 
ernment employees. 


The speakers, both from the private 
and public sectors, were all agreed that 
the size and complexity of the govern- 
mental machinery necessitate strong 
and modern administrative leadership 
capable of functioning under varying 
circumstances and influence. President 
Garcia in his message underscored the 
importance of proper recruitment and 
selection towards having the right men 
to run the organization. He appealed 
for support of his anti-graft drive. 


The POAP is a professional non-pro- 
fit organization composed of public 
servants interested in the advancement 
of public personnel administration. 
The Association was created on May 6, 
1957 and since then, has been playing 
a major role in the improvement of 
this field of administration in the Phil- 
ippines. 


Third National Training Conference 


More than a hundred delegates and 


observers attended the Third Annual 
National Conference of Government 
Training Officers in Los Bafios, Laguna, 
last October 26-28. General and panel 
sessions and forums discussed several 
important topics under the theme “Ap- 
praising the Impact of Governmental] 
In-Service Training.” 


The Conference was sponsored by the 
Government Training Officers Associa- 
tion of the Philippines, Inc. (GTOAP), 
with the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of the Philippines, 
providing technical assistance and re- 
source persons. Facilities of the Agri- 
cultural Credit and Cooperatives Insti- 


tute (ACCI), a unit of the University 
which is under the College of Agricul- 
ture, were used in the Conference. 


Atty. Jose Relunia, GTOAP vice- 
president, was elected president at the 
end of the sessions. Mr. Jose Ramirez 
is the outgoing president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The guest speakers included Dean 
Dioscoro Umali of the College of Agri- 
culture; Mayor Genaro Catalan of Los 
Bajfios; Governor Felicisimo San Luis of 
Laguna; Judge Salvador Esguerra, 
legal adviser to the President; Con- 
gressman Jacobo Gonzales of Laguna’s 
First District, and Secretary Jose E. 
Romero of the Department of Educa- 


tion, who is concurrently chairman of 
the President’s Council of Administra- 
tive Management. 


The participants of the different pa- 
nels and the general session-forums 
were as follows: 


Panel 1 — “Determining the Impact of 
In-Service Training in the Philippine Gov- 
ernment” — Mrs. Carolina Custodio, Civil 
Service Commission; Miss Ligaya Jorge of 
the same office; Mr. Leandro A. Viloria of 
the IPA, and Mr. Marcos Sundiang of the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


Panel 2 — “The Need for Better Coor- 
dination of Government-Wide In-Service 
Training” — Atty. Alberto de Leon, Office of 
the President; Atty. Jesus V. Garilao, Ci- 
vil Service Commission; Miss Angelita Ofi- 
lada, Management Service; Mr. Harry Phil- 
ipps, Industrial Development Center, and At- 
ty. Jose C. Bruno, National Power Corpora- 
tion. 


Panel 3 — “More Efficient Techniques 
for Appraising Agency In-Service Training 
Programs” — Atty. Feliciano Dizon, Depart- 
ment of National Defense; Dr. Gregorio A. 
Francisco, Jr., IPA; Dr. Buenaventura M. 
Villanueva, Community Development Re- 
search Council, and Mr. Manuel G. Baylon, 
Philippine Army. 

Panel 4 — “Getting Top Management 
Support to Agency In-Service Training Pro- 
grams” — Atty. Efrain E. Carlos, National 
Development Company; Miss Natividad Pal- 
ma, Philippine National Bank; Dr. Jose Na- 
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varro, Department of Health; Mrs. Genoveva 
Godinez, Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
Mrs. Maria Velono, Department of Health. 


Forum on “The Impact of Technical As- 
sistance Programs in Developing Countries” 
— Mr. Simeon M. Agustin, IPA; Dr. Raul P. 
de Guzman, IPA; Mr. Fred G. Crawford, 
Public Administration Division, ICA/Mani- 
la; Mr. H. D. Sikand, United Nations, and 
Mr. Edilberto Tolentino, Government Service 
Insurance System. 


Forum on “Upgrading the Classification 
for the Training Group” — Mr. Jose Rami- 
rez, Budget Commission; Mr. Agustin, IPA; 
Mr. Palermo Soriano, Development Bank of 
the Philippines; Atty. Alipio Buenaventura, 
Civil Service Commission, and Anacleto Do- 
latre, Wage and Position Classification Of- 
fice. 


Regional Seminars on Management 
Improvement 


The Management Service of the 
Budget Commission is holding a series 
of management improvement seminars 
in the different parts of the country 
for the regional administrators of var- 
ious executive departments as well as 
top officials of the provincial and city 
governments. The seminars are being 
conducted in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission and the U.P. Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. 


The objectives of the seminars are: 


1. To promote management improvement 
consciousness among local government 
administrators and key officials of the 
various regional offices of the national 
government. 

2. To assist them in their program for 
more effective and more responsive gov- 
ernmental services and to bring the gov- 
ernment closer to the people. 

3. To assist them in their efforts at self- 
development and in using the tools and 
technique of progressive management 
for greater efficiency and economy in 
their operations. 

4. To build up regional effectiveness 
among the various governmental agen- 
cies and instrumentalities involved by 
enhancing facilities for coordination 
and to promote effective use of all 
available resources and assistance for 
the improvement of their management. 


Memorandum Circular No. 10 has 
been issued by the Office of the Pres- 
ident to assure active participation of 
all the government offices concerned. 
The Council of Administrative Man- 
agement has also endorsed the regional 
seminars in recognition of their valua- 
ble contribution to the government- 
wide management improvement pro- 
gram. The sites of the seminars are 
Naga City, Davao City, Iloilo City, 
Zamboanga City and Tuguegarao, Ca- 
gayan. These sites are accessible to 
the participants. 


Rockefeller Grant for Research 


The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, University of the Philippines is 
the recipient of a new grant totalling 
$63,000.00 from the Rockefeller founda- 
tion. This amount will be utilized for 
research projects and staff development 
purposes. 

The research projects are “a study 
of the objectives, management, coordi- 
nation and control of government cor- 
porations in the Philippines” and “a 
study of the effectiveness of Philippine 
fiscal administration as a tool for eco- 
nomic development”. These study plans 
will be undertaken respectively by Dr. 
Abelardo G. Samonte and Dr. Jose D. 
Soberano of the IPA faculty. 


Dr. Samonte will explore a relatively 
unchartered but important area of 
public administration research. In par- 
ticular, the study is aimed at analyzing 
the functions of state firms and their 
relations to private enterprise. It would 
evaluate the effectiveness of their or- 
ganization and management and deter- 
mine the extent to which the Office of 
Economic Coordination has been suc- 
cessful in its exercise of general super- 
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vision over the different government 
corporations. 


Dr. Soberano will re-examine fiscal 
planning and implementation in terms 
of the economic and cultural setting of 
the Philippines; the effectiveness of the 
government’s fiscal machinery in in- 
fluencing behaviour in the private sec- 
tor of the economy in actually promot- 
ing economic growth; and the possibili- 
ties of improving its organization and 
operations. This study is a follow 
through of Dr. Soberano’s doctoral 
dissertation, Comprehensive Economic 
Planning in the Philippines: Ecology, 
Politics and Administration. He has 
found that the key to the economic 
development planning in the country 
is fiscal policy, with the Budget Com- 
mission and the Fiscal Policy Council 
as the central planning and impiement- 
ing agencies. 


The bulk of the grant will go into 
the financial support of the study 
abroad of four members of the IPA 
teaching staff, to ensure an adequate 
pool of competent personnel to meet 
the requirements of its expanding pro- 
grams in public administration. 


University of Oregon — IPA 
Technical Assistance Research 


A proposal for joint research on 
technical assistance has been made by 
Dr. Egbert S. Wengert, chairman of the 
Department of Political Science of the 
University of Oregon and one time 
visiting professor at the U.P. Institute 
of Public Administration. 


The proposal calls for the collabora- 
tion of the Institute with this unit of 
the University of Oregon in pursuing a 
research project in the field of technical 
essistance in public administration. 
The three-year project will be financed 


wholly by the Ford Foundation and the 
University of Oregon. About $100,000 
has been made available by the Foun- 
dation to the University. Half of the 
amount has been set aside tentatively 
to support the research project. 


The program will include the follow- 
ing: 

1. An annual summer seminar at the 
Institute of Public Administration to be 
attended by participants from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and faculty members of 
the Institute and of other disciplines of the 
University of the Philippines interested in 
the field of technical assistance. The sum 
of $2,000 will be set aside by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon annually to finance the 
holding of the seminar. The proposed se- 
minar would serve (a) as a device for se- 
curing free consultative services from out- 
standing American experts jin public ad- 
ministration, and (b) as a means to 
strengthen the case study program of the 
Institute as it case studies. 


2. An exchange program between stu- 
dents and professors, all at the expense 
of the University of Oregon. Four more 
Filipino students will be awarded research 
assistantships by the University within the 
next two years in addition to the two 
IPA graduates who have been admitted 
under the same arrangement. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon intends to send to the 
IPA one of its graduate students as a re- 
search fellow. It is also proposed by Dr. 
Wengert that a staff member of the Insti- 
tute be sent to the University of Oregon 
for the coming 1961-1962 academic year. 
The IPA staff member will be there 

for a one-year teaching assignment as 


exchange professor. 


Mr. Leandro A. Viloria has been de- 
signated in the Institute as Project Su- 
pervisor of this joint research under- 
taking. 


Abueva to Write Magsaysay’s 
Political Biography 


Dr. Jose V. Abueva, Associate Pro- 
fessor, former editor of this Journal 
and Chief of Research of the Institute, 
has started working on a two-year re- 
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search project leading to a_ political 
biography of the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay. This project is being un- 
derwritten by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


The study is designed to present an 
objective analysis and interpretation of 
the role and contribution of the late 
leader with emphasis on his impact on 
the political life of his people and vice- 
versa. It will also try to project and 
assess the influence he exerted on con- 
temporary Filipino and Asian history. 


The research grant, amounting to 
$26,950.00, will cover the cost of inter- 
views and other expenses. Professor 
Abueva will rely heavily on these inter- 
views since the late Magsaysay and his 
close associates did not keep diaries or 
records. All materials gathered will 
form part of a permanent collection of 
information which will be turned over 
to the Ramon Magsaysay Award Foun- 
dation for its archives. 


Dr. Abueva has served as a member 
of the University of the Philippines 
Community Development Research 
Council. Late last year, he published 
the book Focus on the Barrio, a com- 
prehensive case study of the launching 
of the community development program 
under Magsaysay in 1956. 


Two New IPA Publications 
Off the Press 


An Index to Philippine Periodicals, 
Vol. 4, 1959, and a revised and enlarged 
edition of the Union List of Serials of 
Government Agency Libraries of the 
Philippines just came off the press, the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration 
announced recently. Both the Index and 


the Union List of Serials were prepared 
and compiled by the IPA’s Reference 


Service (IDRS) staff headed by Mrs. 
Maxima M. Ferrer. 


The 360-page Index covers the per- 
iod from October 1958 to September 
1959. It is an author-and-subject index 
covering 52 periodical titles. It will 
serve as a guide in locating the names 
of the magazines, volume numbers, pa- 
ges and dates of issue of certain articles. 


The revised and enlarged edition of 
the Union List, which is divided into 3 
parts, has 934 pages. It is an alphabe- 
tical listing of magazines and govern- 
ment publications available in 79 gov- 
ernment agency libraries in the Philip- 
pines. The List helps locate the libra- 
ries where certain periodicals or gov- 
ernment publications are available. 


IPA Visitors 


A distinguished visitor at the Institute 
of Public Administration last August 
was Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon, Eaton 
Professor Emeritus of Public Adminis- 
tration in Columbia University, one- 
time president of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, and author and 
co-author of several books and other 
publications on public administration. 
He delivered a series of lectures on the 
topics “The Place of Government Po- 
litics and Public Administration in a 
University Education”, “The Role of 
the Administrator in a Democratic So- 
ciety”, “The Significance of Career De- 


velopment in the Public Service”. 


Before the faculty and students of 
the Institute, he expounded on a num- 
ber of attributes making for success in 
administration. He said that those qua- 
lities should be the goals of career de- 
velopment. In addition, he noted that 
career development involves two stages: 
proper recruitment with a basis in train- 
ing before entrance into the public ser- 
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vice and then, a development program 
which is related to an alert and flexi- 
ble promotion scheme. He said that it 
would be desirable in a personnel sys- 
tem with many avenues of entrance to 
have a senior civil service consisting of 
a body of persons identified in mid-ca- 
reer as having demonstrated qualifica- 


' tions. It would be a pool from which 


would be drawn all heads of units or 
from which there might be more circu- 
lation of high personnel from agency 
to agency. 


In the latter part of his speech, Pro- 
fessor Macmahon made special mention 
of the local community development 
center’s training of the multi-purpose 
type of individual, who is becoming in- 
creasingly important in developing so- 
cieties throughout the world. He said 
that the Philippines should be congra- 
tulated for having such as impressive 
organization in terms of the human re- 
sources that can be enlisted into its 
training program. 


Dr. Macmahon observed the facilities, 
programs and projects of the IPA. Ac- 
companied by his wife, Mrs. Edna C. 
Macmahon, a professor at Vassar Col- 
lege in New York, he stopped over on 
their way home to the United States 
after a tour of duty in Turkey and In- 
dia. 

Another IPA visitor was Dr. Harold 
R. Tinker, a former Professor of Far 
East Studies at the Cornell University 
and a Professor of History at Rangoon 
University in Burma. 


In a lecture held at the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Dr. Tinker spoke on 
“Common Problems of the Countries of 
Southeast Asia” in which he analyzed 
and diagnosed the various problems 
presently besetting the countries in this 
part of the world. He pinpointed the 


wide divergence in religion, language, 
racial stock and the geographical dis- 
tance between these countries as ins- 
trumental in keeping them divided. 
However, he expressed his belief that 
the future of Southeast Asian countries 
depends on their students and youth 
leaders who will find solutions to the 
problems confronting these countries. 


Developments at the IPA 


Professor Ramon M. Garcia, Chief of 
the In-Service Training Division of the 
Institute is at present attending the Lon- 
don School of Economics. He is on a 
year’s study in Economic and Social 
Development Administration under a 
Colcmbo Plan scholarship. The course 
is made possible by a Ford Foundation 
grant to the London School of Econo- 
mics and is especially intended for de- 
veloping countries. However, there is 
a limited number of representatives 
from Western countries. 


Miss Florencia S. Medina, research 
assistant of the In-Service Training Di- 
vision of the Institute, is the recipient of 
a special scholarship on public adminis- 
tration. She is at present enrolled at 
the University of Minnesota under its 
Foreign Student Tuition Scholarship 
and a Johnson Foundation Scholarship 
grant. Miss Medina holds an M.P.A. 
degree from the University of the Phil- 
ippines. 

Dr. Gregorio A. Francisco Jr., Assist- 
ant Professor of Public Administration, 
has been requested by the Republic of 
Viet-Nam to map out for that country 
« training officers course. The course 
will be offered in January, 1961 for the 
benefit of government officials, adminis- 
trators and supervisors of the Republic. 
Officials from Southeast Asian nations 
will be invited to attend this special 
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course. Professor Francisco is now plan- 
ning the schedule for the course. He 
can draw from his experience as train- 
ing coordinator of the Third Country 
Regional Training Program of the IPA 
and his specialization in public person- 
nel administration. 


Professor Jose D. Soberano, Assist- 
ent Professor of Public Administration 


and research associate, is now back at 
the IPA. He was granted a Ph.D. af- 
ter successfully defending his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Mi- 
chigan. Dr. Soberano is now underta- 
king his research project on Philippine 
fiscal administration as a tool of eco- 
nomic development. 
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Documents Section: 


Republic Act No. 3019 


Anti-Graft and Corrupt Practices Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Philippines 
in Congress assembled: 


Section 1. Statement of policy.— 
It is the policy of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, in line with the principle that 
a public office is a public trust, to re- 
press certain acts of public officers and 
private persons alike which constitute 
graft or corrupt practices or which may 
lead thereto. 


Sec. 2. Definition of terms.—As 
used in this Act, the term — 


(a) “Government” includes the na- 
tional government, the local govern- 
ments, the government-owned and gov- 
ernment-controlled corporations, and 
all other instrumentalities or agencies 
of the Republic of the Philippines and 
their branches. 


(b) “Public officer” includes elective 
and appointive officials and « nployees, 
permanent or temporary, whether in 
the classified or unclassified or exempt 
service receiving compensation, even 
nominal, from the government as de- 
fined in the preceding subparagraph. 

(c) “Receiving any gift” includes the 
act of accepting directly or indirectly a 
gift from a person other than a mem- 
ber of the public officer’s immediate 


family, in behalf of himself or of any 
member of his family or relative within 
the fourth civil degree, either by con- 
sanguinity or affinity, even on the occa- 
sion of a family celebration or national 
festivity like Christmas, if the value of 
the gift is under the circumstances ma- 
nifestly excessive. 


(d) “Person” includes natural and 
juridical persons, unless the context 
indicates otherwise. 


Sec. 3. Corrupt practices of public 
officers. —In addition to acts or omis- 
sions of public officers already penal- 
ized by existing law, the following shall 
constitute corrupt practices of any pub- 
lic officer and are hereby declared to 
be unlawful: 

(a) Persuading; inducing or  in- 
fluencing another public officer to per- 
form an act constituting a violation of 
rules and regulations duly promulgated 
by competent authority or an offense 
in connection with the official duties of 
the latter, or allowing himself to be 
persuaded, induced, or influenced to 
commii such violation or offense. 

(b) Directly or indirectly requesting 
or receiving any gift, present, share, 
percentage, or benefit, for himself or 
for any other person, in connection 
with any contract or transaction bet- 
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ween the Government and any other 
party, wherein the public officer in his 
official capacity has to intervene under 
the law. 


(c) Directly or indirectly requesting 
or receiving any gift, present or other 
pecuniary or material benefit, for him- 
self or for another, from any person 
for whom the public officer, in any 
manner or capacity, has secured or 
obtained, or will secure or obtain, any 
Government permit or license, in con- 
sideration for the help given or to be 
given, without prejudice to Section 
thirteen of this Act. 


(d) Accepting or having any mem- 
ber of his family accept employment 
in a private enterprise which has pend- 
ing official business with him during 
the pendency thereof or within one 
year after its termination. 

(e) Causing any undue injury to any 
party, including the Government, or 
giving any private party any unwar- 
ranted benefits, advantage or prefer- 
ence in the discharge of his official 
administrative or judicial functions 
through manifest partiality, evident 
bad faith or gross inexcusable negli- 
gence. This provision shall apply to 
officers and employees of offices or 
government corporations charged with 
the grant of licenses or permits or 
other concessions. 


(f) Neglecting or refusing, after due 
demand or request, without sufficient 
justification, to act within a reasonable 
time on any matter pending before him 
for the purpose of obtaining, directly or 
indirectly, from any person interested 
in the matter some pecuniary or ma- 
terial benefit or advantage, or for the 
purpose of favoring his own interest or 
giving undue advantage in favor of or 


discriminating against any other in- 
terested party. 

(g) Entering, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, into any contract or transac- 
tion manifestly and grossly disadvan- 
tageous to the same, whether or not the 
public officer profited or will profit 
thereby. 

(h) Directly or indirectly having 
financial or pecuniary interest in any 
business, contract or transaction in con- 
nection with which he intervenes or 
takes part in his official capacity, or in 
which he is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution or by any law from having any 
interest. 

(i) Directly or indirectly becoming 
interested, for personal gain, or having 
a material interest in any transaction 
or act requiring the approval of a board, 
panel or group of which he is a mem- 
ber, and which exercises discretion in 
such approval, even if he votes against 
the same or does not participate in the 
action of the board, committee, panel 
or group. 

Interest for personal gain shall be 
presumed against those public officers 
responsible for the approval of mani- 
festly unlawful, inequitable, or irregu- 
lar transactions or acts by the board, 
panel or group to which they belong. 

(j) Knowingly approving or granting 
any license, permit, privilege or bene- 
fit in favor of any person not qualified 
for or not legally entitled to such li- 
cense, permit, privilege or advantage, 
or of a mere representative or dummy 
of one who is not so qualified or enti- 


tled. 


(k) Divulging valuable information 
of a confidential character, acquired by 
his office or by him on account of his 
official position to unauthorized per- 
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sons, or releasing such information in 
advance of its authorized release date. 


The persons giving the gift, present, 
share, percentage or benefit referred to 
in subparagraphs (b) and (c); or of- 
fering or giving to the public officer the 
employment mentioned in _ subpara- 
graph (d); or urging the divulging or 
untimely release of the confidential in- 
formation referred to in subparagraph 
(k) of this section shall, together with 
the offending public officer, be punished 
under Section nine of this Act and 
shall be permanently or temporarily 
disqualified, in the discretion of the 
Court, from transacting business in 
any form with the Government. 


Sec. 4. Prohibition on private indi- 
viduals. — (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person having family or close per- 
sonal relation with any public official 
to capitalize or exploit or take advan- 
tage of such family or close personal 
relation by directly or indirectly re- 
questing or receiving any present, gift 
or material or pecuniary advantage 
from any other person having some 
business, transaction, application, re- 
quest or contract with the government, 
in which such public official has to in- 
tervene. Family relation shall include 
the spouse or relatives by consanguinity 
or affinity in the third civil degree. The 
word “close personal relation” shall in- 
clude close personal friendship, social 
and fraternal connections, and profes- 
sional employment all giving rise to in- 
timacy which assures free access to 
such public officer. 


(b) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son knowingly to induce or cause any 
public official to commit any of the of- 
fenses defined in Section 3 hereof. 


Sec. 5. Prohibition on certain rela- 
tives.—It shall be unlawful for the 


spouse or for any relative, by consan- 
guinity or affinity, within the third civil 
degree, of the President of the Phil- 
ippines, the Vice-President of the Phil- 
ippines, the President of the Senate, or 
the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to intervene, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any business, transaction, 
contract or application with the Gov- 
ernment: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to any person who, prior 
to the assumption of office of any of the 
above officials to whom he is related, 
has been already dealing with the Gov- 
ernment along the same line of busi- 
ness, nor to any transaction, contract or 
application already existing or pending 
at the time of such assumption of pub- 
lic office, nor to any application filed 
by him the approval of which is not 
discretionary on the part of the official 
or Officials concerned but depends upon 
compliance with requisites provided by 
law, or rules or regulations issued pur- 
suant to law, nor to any act lawfully 
performed in an official capacity or in 
the exercise of a profession. 


Sec. 6. Prohibition on Members of 
Congress. —It shall be unlawful here- 
after for any Member of the Congress, 
during the term for which he has been 
elected, to acquire or receive any per- 
sonal pecuniary interest in any specific 
business enterprise which will be di- 
rectly and particularly favored or bene- 
fited by any law or resolution authored 
by him previously approved or adopted 
by the Congress during the same term. 


The provision of this section shall 
apply to any other public officer who 
recommended the initiation in Congress 
of the enactment or adoption of any 
law or resolution, and acquires or re- 
ceives any such interest during his 
incumbency. 
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It shall likewise be unlawful for such 
member of Congress or other public of- 
ficer who, having such interest prior to 
the approval of such law or resolution 
authored or recommended by him, con- 
tinues for thirty days after such appro- 
val to retain such interest. 


Sec. 7. Statement of assets and lia- 
bilities. —Every public officer, within 
thirty days after the approval of this 
Act or after assuming office, and with- 
in the month of January of every other 
year thereafter, as well as upon the ex- 
piration of his term of office, or upon 
his resignation or separation from of- 
fice, shall prepare and file with a of- 
fice of the corresponding Department 
Head, or in the case of a Head of De- 
partment or chief of an independent of- 
fice, with the Office of the President, or 
in the case of members of the Congress 
znd the officials and employees thereof, 
with the Office of the Secretary of the 
corresponding House, a true detailed 
and sworn statement of assets and lia- 
bilities, including a statement of the 
amcunts and sources of his income, the 
emounts of his personal and family ex- 
penses and the amount of income taxes 
paid for the next preceding calendar 
year: Provided, That public officers as- 
suming office less than two months be- 
fore the end of the calendar year, may 
file their first statements in the follow- 
ing months of January. 


Sec. 8. Dismissal due to unexplain- 
ed wealth. —If in accordance with the 
provisions of Republic Act Numbered 
One thousand three hundred seventy- 
nine, a public official has been found 
to have acquired during his incumben- 
cy, whether in his name or in the name 
of other persons, an amount of property 
and/or money manifestly out of pro- 
portion to his salary and to his other 


lawful income, that fact shall be a 
ground for dismissal or removal. Pro- 
perties in the name of the spouse and 
unmarried children of such public of- 
ficial may be taken into consideration, 
when their acquisition through legiti- 
mate means cannot be satisfactorily 
shown. Bank deposits shall be taken 
into consideration in the enforcement 
of this section, notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary. 


Sec. 9. Penalties for violations. — 
(a) Any public officer or private per- 
sons committing any of the unlawful 
acts or omissions enumerated in Sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5 and 6 of this Act shall be 
punished with imprisonment for not 
less than one year nor more than ten 
years, perpetual disqualification from 
public office, and confiscation or forfei- 
ture in favor of the Government of any 
prohibited interest and unexplained 
wealth manifestly out of proportion to 
his salary and other lawful income. 


Any complaining party at whose com- 
plaint the criminal prosecution was ini- 
tiated shall, in case of conviction of the 
accused, be entitled to recover in the 
criminal action with priority over the 
forfeiture in favor of the Government, 
the amount of money or the thing he 
may have given to the accused, or the 
fair value of such thing. 


(b) Any public officer violating any 
of the provisions of Section 7 of this 
Act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than one hundred pesos nor more 
than one thousand pesos, or by impri- 
sonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, at 
the discretion of the Court. 


The violation of said section proven 
in a proper administrative proceeding 
shall be sufficient cause for removal or 
dismissal of a public officer, even if no 
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criminal prosecution is instituted against 
him. 


Sec. 10. Competent court. — Until 


otherwise provided by law, all prosecu- 


tions under this Act shall be within the 
original jurisdiction of the proper Court 
of First Instance. 


Sec. 11. Prescription of offenses. — 
All offenses punishable under this Act 
shall prescribe in ten years. 


Sec. 12. Termination of office. — 
No public officer shall be allowed to 
resign or retire pending an investiga- 
tion, criminal or administrative, or 
pending a prosecution against him, for 
eny offense under this Act or under the 
provisions of the Revised Penal Code 
on bribery. 


Sec. 13. Suspension and loss of 
benefits. — Any pubuiic cffcer against 
whom any criminal prosecution under 
a valid information under this Act or 
under the provisions of the Revised 
Penal Code on bribery is pending in 
court, shall be suspended from office. 
Should he be convicted by final judg- 
ment, he shall lose all retirement or 
gratuity benefits under any law, but if 
he is acquitted, he shall be entitled to 
reinstatement and to the salaries and 
benefits which he failed to receive dur- 
ing suspension, unless in the meantime 
administrative proceedings have been 
filed against him. 


Sec. 14. Exception — Unsolicited 
gifts or presents of small or insignifi- 
cant value offered or given as a mere 
ordinary token of gratitude or friend- 
ship according to local customs or us- 
age, shall be excepted from the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


Nothing in this Act shall be inter- 
preted to prejudice or prohibit the prac- 
tice of any profession, lawful trade or 
occupation by any private person or by 
any public officer who under the law 
may legitimately practice his profes- 
sion, trade or occupation, during his in- 
cumbency, except where the practice 
of such profession, trade or occupation 
involves conspiracy with any other 
person or public official to commit any 
of the violations penalized in this Act. 


Sec. 15. Separability clause. — If any 
provision of this Act or the application 
of such provision to any person or cir- 
cumstances is declared invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act or the application 
of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances shall not be affected by 
such declaration. 


Sec. 16. Effectivity.— This Act shall 
take effect on its approval, but for the 
purpose of determining unexplained 
wealth, all property acquired by a 
public officer since he assumed office 
shall be taken into consideration. 


Approved, August 17, 1960 
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Code of Ethics for the Government Service* 


ANY PERSON IN THE SERVICE OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES SHOULD: 


Respect and uphold the Constitution and laws of the Republic of 
the Philippines. 


Observe the highest standard of morality, integrity, honesty, loyalty, 
and devotion to the public weal. 


Perform his tasks thoroughly, faithfully, and efficiently. 


Be physically and mentally fit for public service and live within 
his income. 


Expose corrupt practices in the public service without fear or favor. 


Serve the public courteously, justly and impartially regardless of 
kinship, friendship, social standing, and religious or political differ- 
ences. 


Discharge duties promptly without thought of gifts, benefits or any 
renumeration which may influence the proper performance of offi- 
cial functions. 


Engage in no business with the Government or with any private par- 
ty, either directly or indirectly, which will be inconsistent with his 
position as a public servant. 


Divulge no confidential information coming to him by the nature 
of his office or duties. 


Uphold, respect, and observe these principles ever conscious that 
public office is a public trust which he should neither violate, nor 
should he allow suspicion to arise that such trust has been abused 
or betrayed. 


*Prepared by the Civil Service Commission. 
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A Selected List of Master’s Theses 
and Doctoral Dissertations in Political 
Science and Related Fields, 1959- 1960* 


Compiled by Renato P. Dracon 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Note: This list updates four separate lists 
of master’s theses and doctoral disserta- 
tions published in this Jouricl (January 
and October 1957, Octoher 1958, and Oct- 
ober 1959 issues), covering the University 
of the Philippines and selected local univer- 
sities. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Ali, Rustum Sk. THE KASHMIR ISSUE 
—A TEST BEFORE THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 1960. MA (UP) 


Alvina, Ruben H. PHILIPPINE STRATE- 
GY TO MAINTAIN NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY. 1960. MA (UP) 


Barrion, O.S.A., Sister Caridad. RELI- 
GIOUS LIFE OF THE LAITY IN 
18TH CENTURY PHILIPPINES. 1960. 
Ph.D. (UST) 


Famantigon, Nestor F. THE WISDOM OF 
MAKING CITY MAYORS OF PHIL- 
IPPINE CITIES ELECTIVE. 1959. 
MA (FEU) 


Go Bun Bin. THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS OF THE CHINESE RE- 
SIDENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1960. Ph.D. (UST) 


Iljas, Ismail. FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA, A 


*The universities included in the cur- 
rent list are: AM— Ateneo de Manila; 
AR.U — Arellano University; FEU — Far 
Eastern University; MLQU— Manuel L. 
Quezon University; NU — National Univer- 
sity; PWU — Philippine Women’s Universi- 
ty; UE— University of the East; UM — 
University of Manila; USA — University of 
San Agustin (Iloilo City); USC — Univer- 
sity of San Carlos (Cebu City); UST— 
University of Santo Tormnas; UP — Univer- 
sity of the Philippines; UV — University of 
the Visayas. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY. 1960. MA 
(UM) 
Jayasuriya, Senaka Edwin W. THE 


PHASES OF THE NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT IN CEYLON. 1959. MA 


Kridakon, M.R. Suttiswat. A HISTORI- 
CAL STUDY OF THE FOREIGN RE- 
= OF THAILAND. 1960. MA 
(UM) 


Noblejas, Piedad L. MODERN FILIPINO 
YOUTH PROBLEM AND ITS SOLU- 
TION. 1960. Ph.D. (UST) 


Perez, Elsa V. POLITICS IN THE NA- 
MARCO. 1960. MA (UP) 


Samil, Zainul Arifin. THE QUESTION 
OF WEST IRIAN. 1959. MA (FEU) 


Torres, Gloria A. PRESIDENTIAL LEA- 
DERSHIP IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1960. MA (UM) 


Vega, Guillermo C. de. AMERICAN IN- 
TERVENTION IN CHINA: A HISTO- 
RICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY. 
1959. MA (MLQU) 


Wang Chih-Lan,. AERIAL  JURISDIC- 
TION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
1960. MA (UST) 


Steven Kuan-Tsyh, A STUDY OF 
THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
THE CONTINENTAL SHELF CON- 
TIGUOUS TO THE LITTORAL 
STATE. 1960. MA (UP) 


Yu, 


LAW 


Castaneda, Jr. Catalino R. A STUDY OF 
UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES UN- 
DER THE INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
ACT. 1960. D.C.L. (UST) 


Luison, Jose M. THE JURIDICAL BASIS 
OF WAR CRIMES TRIALS. 1960. MA 
(UST) 
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Melo, Jose R. THE ADMISSIBILITY OF 
ILLEGALLY SEIZED EVIDENCE. 
1960. MA (UST) 


EDUCATION 


Alifio, Celestina S. THE ROLE PLAYED 
BY MAJOR CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
{IN CEBU CITY IN THE PROMO- 
TION OF EDUCATION. 1960. MA 
(UV) 

Aparece, Francisco. THE CARE OF THE 
SICK AND THE BURIAL OF THE 
DEAD IN THE RURAL AREAS OF 
BOHOL AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS. 1960. MA (USC) 


Bustamante-Batar, Angeles C. THE ROLE 
OF SAFETY EDUCATION IN PHIL- 
IPPINE INDUSTRY. 1960. MA (UST) 


Catangui, Pilar M. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE MARRIAGE CUS- 
TOMS OF THE S1X BICOL PRO- 
VINCES. 1960. Ph.D. (UST) 


Cayabyab, Rev. Alfredo G. A SURVEY OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PANGASI- 
NAN AND DAGUPAN CITY. 1959. 
MA (UP) 

Cordeta, Remedios S. AN EVALUATION 
OF THE JOINT BPS-PACD FUNC- 
TIONAL LITERACY PROJECT. 1960. 
MA (UP) 


Coronongan, Arturo M. A NORMATIVE 
SURVEY OF THE INSTRUCTION IN 
HEALTH AND SCIENCE IN THE 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF PANGASINAN, 1960. MA (UP) 


Datiles, Luz» PRACTICES USED IN RE- 
HABILITATING ONE HUNDRED 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS IN THE 
PHILIPPINE TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AT WELFAREVILLE. 1959. MA 
(PWU) 

Escasa, Vicente L. SCOUTING AND ITS 
INFLUENCE UPON THE FILIPINO 
YOUTH. 1960. MA (NU) 

Esguerra, Sergia G. A FOLLOW-UP STU- 
DY OF THE GRADUATES AND 
LEAVERS OF THE SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF AND THE BLIND. 1960. 
MA (AR.U) 

Eslao, Rufino O. A COMPARATIVE STU- 
DY OF THE ATTITUDES OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS, AND DISTRICT SUPERVI- 
SORS TOWARD SUPERVISORY 
PRACTICES IN THE DIVISION OF 
LA UNION. 1960. MA (UP) 


Fernando, Sister Ma. Chantal. TOWARD 
AN EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN 

WOMANHOOD. 1960. MA (UST) 

(UST) 


Gamboa, Enriqueta T. THE EDUCATIO- 
NAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FOLK- 
WAYS, MORES, AND RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS OF THE GADANGS. 1960. 
MA (UP) 

Gaza, Isidoro Q. A STUDY OF 
PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
CHERS. 1960. MA (AR.U) 


Guzman, Pedro. A STUDY OF 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
DIVISION OF ILOILO CITY 
SCHOOLS. 1960. MA (USA) 


Hoane Ngoc Thanh. AN APPRAISAL OF 
THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
(SINCE MARCH, 1957). 1959. MA 
(UP) 

Teasiano, Jose M. A PROPOSED MEA- 
SURE OF INTELLECTUAL MATU- 
RATION FOR FILIPINO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 1960. Ph.D. (UST) 


Ishiwata, Thelma F. THE EFFICIENCY 
OF WOMEN PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEGROS 
OCCIDENTAL: MARRIED OR SIN- 
GLE—A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
1960. MA (UST) 

Khan, Akhter. TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN PAKISTAN. 1959. MA (UP) 


Magbanua, Priscilla C. AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT THROUGH .THE COMMUNI- 
TY SCHOOL IN ALFONSO, CAVITE. 
1959. MA (PWU) 


Manuel, Jose P. A SURVEY OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF 
HEAD TEACHERS IN THE DIVI- 
SION OF CITY SCHOOLS, MANILA. 
1960. MA (UST) 

Orava, Jovita H. A STUDY OF THE 
CAUSES OF DROPPING OF 
COURSES BY STUDENTS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, U.P., 
FROM 1953 TO 1957. 1960. MA (UP) 


Perera, K. Wenceslaus. A SURVEY OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN 
CEYLON. 1959. MA (UP) 


Reventar, Serafina E. THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION IN PHILIPPINE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 1960. MA (UP) 


Reyes, Guillermo B. A STUDY ON THE 
TIME ADJUSTMENT OF WORKING 
COLLEGE STUDENTS IN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN MA- 
NILA, 1960. MA (UP) 


Santiago, Dominador L. AN EVALUA- 

T OF THE VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF FOURTH YEAR STU- 
DENTS OF MANILA’S. SELECTED 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS. 1959. 
MA (NU) 
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Severino, Emilio H. A STUDY OF CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES IN THE LAST SIXTY 


YEARS (1898-1958). 1960. Ph.D. 


(UST) 


Shen, Francis Tsu Hui. CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF A SENIOR YEAR GROUP 
OF BOYS IN A HIGH SCHOOL IN 
QUEZON CITY AS REVEALED BY 
A BATTERY OF STANDARDIZED 
TESTS. 1960. MA (AM) 


Socrates, Jose B. A STUDY OF PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE IN PHILIPPINE PERIODI- 
CALS (1946-1958). 1960. MA (UP) 

Sugue, Florencia S. THE INTEGRATIVE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM AS EVALUA- 
TED AND IMPLEMENTED BY TEA- 
pega IN THE SERVICE. 1960. MA 
(UP) 


Tandoc-Talla, Nenita. A STUDY OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE FRESH- 
MEN STUDENTS IN MANILA. 1960. 
Ph.D. (UST) 


Tantoco, Lilia B. CHARACTERISTICS 
OF A SENIOR YEAR GROUP OF 
GIRLS IN A_ PRIVATE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN MANILA AS REVEAL- 
ED BY A BATTERY OF STANDAR- 
DIZED TESTS. 1966. MA (AM) 

Umengan, Rose G. COMMUNIST INFIL- 
TRATION IN PHILIPPINE COL- 
LEGES, 1960. MA (UST) 


Zurbano, Jose S. A SURVEY OF THE 


PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF HEAD TEACHERS IN 
QUEZON PROVINCE. 1960. MA (NU) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Affan, Asma. THE ROLE OF THE MAN- 
AGEMENT AND PLANNING STAFF 
OF THE MAYOR’S OFFICE IN THE 
CITY GOVERNMENT OF MANILA. 
1960. MPA (UP) 


Aurelio, Ananias. PROMOTION PRAC- 
TICES IN TWELVE SELECTED 
AGENCIES OF THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 1960. MPA (UP) 


Centeno, Pascual M. AN EVALUATION 
OF THE PRESENT RELATED AC- 
COUNTING, AUDITING AND TREA- 
SURY PRACTICES IN THE NATIO- 
NAL GOVERNMENT. 1960. MPA 
(UP) 

Dizon, Jesus T. A STUDY OF THE SE- 
LECTION AND TRAINING OF COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ARMY. 1960. MPA 
(UP) 

Firmalino, Tito C. AN EVALUATIVE 
STUDY OF THE POLITICAL ACTI- 
VITIES OF THE BARRIO CITIZENS 
AS THEY AFFECT COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT. 1960. MPA (UP) 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 365 


Foo Tak Sun. THE CASE OF THE 
OVERSTAYING CHINESE VISI- 
TORS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1960. 
MPA (UP) 

Gallardo, Felicisimo Ed. THE ORGANIZA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 1960. 
MPA (UP) 

Kim Chang Keun. ADMINISTRATIVE 
OPERATIONS OF THE REGIONAL 
OFFICE FOR THE WESTERN PACI- 
FIC OF THE WORLD HEALTH OR- 
GANIZATION. 1960. MPA (UP) 


Kunpatchavon, Aranob. THE GOVERN- 
MENTAL SERVICES IN A PHILIP- 
PINE MUNICIPALITY. 1960. MPA 
(UP) 

Lilly, Barbara Anne W. TRECE MARTI- 
RES: BIRTH OF A CITY. 1960. MPA 
(UP) 

Medina, Florencia S. THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE ACT OF 1959: REFORM IN 
THE PHILIPPINE CIVIL SERVICE. 
1960. MPA (UP) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Ales, Filemon O. de lass AN ANALYTI- 
CAL STUDY OF THE SURPLUS 
AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS AND 
ITS LEGAL IMPLICATIONS. 1960. 
MS (UST) 

Ancheta, Constancio M. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 
AND PRODUCT ACCOUNTING SYS- 
TEM OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1960. 
Ph.D. (UST) 


David, Josefina S. A STUDY OF THE 
MANILA STOCK EXCHANGE. 1960. 
MS (UST) 

Diaz, Timotea S. THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MODERN BUDGETING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1960. MA (UE) 


Dizon, Liberty R. A STUDY OF THE SE- 
CURITIES MARKET’S ROLE IN 
CAPITAL FORMATION. 1960. MS 
(UST) 

Encarnacion, Pedro M. THE PERFOR- 
MANCE BUDGET IN PHILIPPINE 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 1959. MA 
(FEU) 

Gallego, Jr. Manuel O. JOB EVALUA- 
TION OF A TEXTILE MILL. 1960. 
Ph.D. (UST) 


Gunawardana, H.P. Lionel. THE COOPE- 
RATIVE MOVEMENT OF CEYLON. 
1960. MA (UP) 

Rivera, Francisco §. PHILIPPINE — 
JAPANESE TRADE RELATIONS. 
1960. MA (UE) 

San Juan, Ubaldo 0. INDUSTRIAL RE-. 
SEARCH IN PHILIPPINE ECONO- 
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MIC MA 
(FEU) 

Santamaria, Alicia G. STOCK BROKER- 
AGE ACCOUNTING IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1960. MA (UE) 


Santillana, Jesus B. UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM IN THE PHILIPPINES: 
ITS CAUSES AND SUGGESTED SO- 
LUTIONS. 1960. MA (UE) 


Tauli, Paulino G. COST APPORTION- 
MENT APPROACH —A PROPOSAL 
FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
UNIT COST FOR HOSPITALS. 1960. 
MS. (UST) 

Tobias, Pablo D. A STUDY OF THE 
HIGH MORTALITY IN THE C.P.A. 
EXAMINATIONS. 1960. MS (UE) 


DEVELOPMENT. 1960. 


STATISTICS 


Cruz, Carmelita J. SAMPLING STUDIES 
IN THE SURVEY OF HOUSEHOLDS 
IN SELECTED BARRIOS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1960. MA (UP) 


Dhevakupt, Nongnuth. A STUDY OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 
THAILAND. 1960. MA (UP) 

Mendoza, Elvira P. CHANGES IN THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE PHILIPPINES BY PROVIN- 
CES, 1903-1948. 1960. MA (UP) 


Respicio, Annie P. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE POPULATION DATA COLLEC- 
TED IN A SURVEY OF HOUSE- 
HOLDS IN SELECTED BARRIOS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1960. MA (UP) 

Rosauro, Panfilo J. STATISTICAL ANA- 
LYSIS OF CONSUMPTION EXPEN- 
DITURES OF HOUSEHOLDS IN PI- 
NAMBARAN, 1960. MA (UP) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Alconis, Maria S. AN ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 
OF ILLEGITIMACY IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1960. MA (UST) 


Carballo, Teofila S. THE PROBLEMS OF 
PATIENTS SUFFERING FROM OR- 
THOPEDIC CONDITIONS IN RELA- 
TION TO THEIR DISCHARGE PLAN- 
NING. 1960. MA (PWU) 

Claudio, Praxedes M. THE GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE INSURANCE SYSTEM 
(GSIS): ITS SOCIAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 1960. MA (UST) 

Gagelonia, Pedro G. LIFE AND CUL- 
TURE OF THE ILOKANOS. 1960. 
Ph.D. (UST) 

Gonzales, Lourdes T. A STUDY OF THE 
SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS, PRAC- 
TICES, AND PASTIMES OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE PROVINCE OF BO- 
HOL. 1959. MA (UV) 


Gonzalez, Anita R. THE NEED FOR THE 
AGRICULTURAL TENANCY COM- 
MISSION TO IMPLEMENT REPUB- 
LIC ACT 1199. 1960. MA (UST) 

Hollnsteiner, Mary R. THE DYNAMICS 
OF POWER IN A PHILIPPINE MU- 
NICIPALITY. 1960. MA (UP) 

Moran, Mary Josephine G. AN EVALUA- 
TION OF THE CURRICULUM OB- 
JECTIVES OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
WORK IN MANILA, 1960. MA (PWU) 

Rosario, Fanny C. del. THE UTILIZA- 

TION OF A RURAL HEALTH CEN- 

TER. 1959. MA (UP) 

Hilaria R. THE NANGKA PILOT 

PROJECT OF THE PHILIPPINE RU- 

RAL RECONSTRUCTION MOVE- 

MENT (PRRM). 1960. MA (PWU) 

Youdo,. Sheryl Rae. A SOCIOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE ACCEPTANCE 
AND REJECTION OF MODERN ME- 
DICAL PRACTICE IN A _ PHILIP- 
PINE BARRIO. 1960. MA (UP) 


Uy, 


HISTORY 


Cabanos, Consuelo R. AN APPRAISAL 
OF THE ROLE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES IN THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
1946-1955. 1960. MA (UP) 

Paman, Jose A. GENERAL MALVAR, 
THE LAST FILIPINO GENERAL TO 
SURRENDER. 1959. MA (UP) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Amigable, Ledinila) ST. AUGUSTINE: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARITY. 
1960. MA (USC) 

Martin, F.S.C., Brother Frederick. A PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL EXPLANATION OF 
SOME KEY QUOTATIONS FROM 
THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST. 1960. 
MA (UST) 

Zwaenepoel, C.I.C.M., Rev. Fr. John P. THE 
“QUASTIONES IN LIBRUM DE CAU- 
SIS” ATTRIBUTED TO HENRY OF 
GHENT, ACCORDING TO THE ES- 
CORIAL MANUSCRIPT: AN UNE- 
DITED TEXT WITH INTRODUC- 
TION. 1960. Ph.D. (UST) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Ravina, Gloria P. SOCIOPATHY: AN 
ANALYSIS OF A TYPE OF SOCIAL 
DEVIATION BY CASE STUDIES. 
1959. MA (AM) 

Tritz, S.J., Fr. Pierre THE PROBLEMS 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN A 
PHILIPPINE UNIVERSITY: A STA- 
TISTICAL STUDY OF THEIR MA- 
JOR SOCIO-PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
AS DISCOVERED THROUGH THE 
MOONEY PROBLEMS CHECK LIST. 
1960. MA (AM) 
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A Selected List of New Acquisitions 


of the Library 


August — October 1960 


Books and Pamphlets 


Allen, G. C. Western enterprise in Far 
Eastern economic development: China 
and Japan, by G.C. Allen and A.G. 
Donnithorne. 1954, 291p. 


American Assembly. The United States and 
Latin America. 1959. 221p. 


Baran, Paul A. The political economy of 
growth. 1957. 308p. 


Barrett, Russell H. Promises and perfor- 
mances in Australian politics, 1928- 
1959. 1959. 126p. 


Binkley, Wilfred E. American political par- 
ties: their natural history. 3d ed. rev. 
& enl. 1959. 470p. 


. A grammar of American 
politics: the national government, by 
Wilfred E. Binkley and Malcolm C. 
Moos. 3d ed. rev. & enl. 1958. 806p. 


Brandt, Richard. Ethical theory: the prob- 
lems of normative and critical ethics. 
1959. 5838p. 


Buckingham, Walter S. Theoretical econo- 
mic systems: a comparative analysis. 
1958. 518p. 


Chruden, Herbert J. Personnel manage- 
ment, by Herbert J. Chruden and 
A.W. Sherman, Jr. 1959. 670p. 


Colson, Elizabeth. Marriage and the family 
among the Plateau Tonga of Northern 
Rhodesia. 1958. 379p. 


Crossman, R.H.S. Government and the gov- 
erned. 4th ed. 1958. 332p. 


Deschamps, Hubert. The French Union: his- 
tory, institutions, economy, countries 
and peoples, social and _ political 
changes, 1956. 254p. 


De Smith, Stanley Alexander. Judicial re- 
view of administrative action. 1959. 
486p. 

Dinerstein, Herbert Samuel. Two studies in 
Soviet controls: Communism and the 
Russian peasant; Moscow in crisis, by 
Leon Goure and Herbert S. Diners- 
tein. 1955. 254p. 


Donnelly, Augustine Stanislaus. Trends in 
public accounting practice. 1958. 177p. 


Duverger, Maurice. Political parties; their 
organization and activity in the mo- 
dern state. 2d rev. ed. 1959. 439p. 


Fenn, Dan H., Jr. Management’s mission in 
a new society. 1959. 345p. 


Frankland, Noble. Documents on _ interna- 
tional affairs, 1956. 1959. 768p. 


Friedmann, W. Law in a changing society. 
1959. 522p. 


Frost, Thomas M. A formal look in police 
education. 1959. 290p. 


Gangal, Varnan Dinkar. Bombay civil ser- 
vice rules explained. 4th ed. 1958. 992p. 


Gledhill, Alan. Pakistan; the development 
of its laws and constitution. 1957. 2638p. 
(British Commonwealth, vol. 8) 


Goodfriend, A. Rice roots. 1958, 209p. 


Goodman, Roe. Controlled selection: a tech- 
nique 1n probability sampling, by Roe 
Goodman and Leslie Kish. 1950. 22p. 


Green, L.C. International law through the 
cases. 2d ed. 1959. 8385p. 


Green, L.P. Provincial metropolis: the fu- 
ture of local government in South 
East Lancashire, 1959. 275p. 


Halley, William C. Employee publications: 
theory and practice of communications 
in the modern organization. 1959. 1389p. 


Harper, Ernest. Community organization in 
action: basic literature and critical 
comments. 1959. 543p. 


Hersey, Rexford. Better foremanship; key 
to profitable management. 2d ed. 1955. 
3842p. 

Herz, John Hermann. International politics 
in the atomic age. 1959. 360p. 


Higgins, Benjamin. Economic development: 
—- problems and policies, 1959. 
p. 


Howe, Irving. The American communist 
party: a critical history, 1919-1957. 
1958. 5938p. 


Humphreys, B. Clerical unions in the civil 
services, 1958, 254p. 
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Irish, Marian D. The politics of American 
democracy, by Marian D. Irish and 
James W. Prothro. 1959. 658p. 


Jacobson, Howard B., ed. Automation and 
society, ed. by Howard B. Jacobson 
and Joseph S. Roucek. 1959. 553p. 


Kahin, George McTurnan, ed. Government 
and politics in Southeast Asia. 1959. 
531 


31p. 
Kidd, J.R. How adults learn. 1959. 324p. 


Legge, J.D. Australian colonial policy: a 
survey of native administration and 
European development in Papua. 
1956. 254p. 


Lind, Andrew William, ed. Race relations 
in world perspectives. 1955. 488p. 


Lindsay, Kenneth. European assemblies: 
the experimental period, 1949-1959. 
1960. 267p. 


Lindzey, Gardner, ed. Assessment of human 
motives. 1958. 273p. 


Lippitt, Ronald, and others. The dynamics 
of planned change. 1958, 312p. 


Magoun, Frederick Alexander. The teaching 
human relations by the case study 
demonstration method. 1959. 169p. 


Martin, L. John. International propaganda: 
I legal and diplomatic control. 1958. 
p. 


Mason, Henry L. Toynbee’s approach to 
world politics. 1958. 153p. 


Mathisen, Trygve. Methodology in the study 
of international relations. 1959. 265p. 


Meissner, Boris. The communist party of the 
Soviet Union: party leadership, organ- 
ization and ideology. 1956. 276p. 


Michigan University. Institute for Social 
Research. Using U.S. training in the 
Philippines: a follow-up survey of 
participants, 1959. 2v. 


Molitor, Andre. The university teaching of 
public administration. 1959. 192p. 


Morgenthau, Hans J. Politics among nations. 
8d ed. 1960. 630p. 


Nichols, Ralph G. Listening and speaking; 
a guide to effective oral communica- 
tion. 1954, 250p. 


Packard, Vance. The status seekers. 1959. 
3876p. 


Parkinson, C.N. The evolution of political 
thought. 1958. 327p. 


Payne, P.S.R. The revolt of Asia. 1948. 
812p. 


Phillips, Jewell Cass. Municipal government 
ons administration in America. 1960. 
p. 


Robert Morris Associates. Credit develop- 
ment; a training ground for the bank 
loan officer, ed. by Charles W. Wil- 
liams. 1958. 160p. 


Roberts, David R. Executive compensation. 
1959. 189p. 


Senior, Clarence. Land reform and democ- 
racy. 1958. 269p. 


Smith, George A. Policy formulation and 
administration, a casebook of top man- 
agement problems in business. 3d ed. 
1959. 835p. 


Smith, Lawrence. Monev, credit and pub- 
lie policy. 1959. 757p. 


Spencer, Milton H. Managerial economics. 
1959. 454p. 


Stokes, Eric. The English utilitarians and 
India. 1959. 8350p. 


Summer, Charles E., Jr. Factors in effec- 
tive administration. 1956. 286p. 


Thompson, Virginia. The left-wing in 
Southeast Asia, by Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff. 1950. 298p. 


University of the East. Toward general 
education in the Philippines; report 
of the Magsaysay committee on gene- 
ral education, with an introduction by 
Francisco Dalupan. 1960. 379p. 


Wicks, Rollo E. Man and modern society. 
1958. 462p. 


Wuerthner, J.J. The businessman’s guide to 
practical politics. 1959. 235p. 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1958. 1959. 
610p. 


Young, Roland, ed. Approaches to the study 
of politics. 1958. 400p. 


Zinke, George W. The American economy: 
an introductory analysis, 1959. 704p. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A. Studies in Public Administration 


No. 1 Philippine Public Fiscal Administra- 
tion: Readings and Documents, by 
Odell Waldby (1954). 471 pp. (Out 
of print) 

No. 2 Public Administration in the Phil- 
ippines, by Edwin O. Stene and As- 
sociates (1955). 415 pp. (Out of 
print) 

No. 3 Governmental Services in the Philip- 
pines, by H. B. Jacobini and Asso- 
ciates (1956). 640 pp. (P6.00 — cloth 
bound; 4.00 — paper bound) 


No. 4 The Bureaucracy in the Pailippines, 
by Onofre D. Corpuz (1957). 268 pp. 
(P6.00 — cloth bound; ?4.00 — paper 
bound) 

No. 5 Focus on the Barrio, by Jose V. 
Abueva (1959). 527 pp. (P10.00 — 
clothbound) 


B. Research Publications (Printed) 


The Organization of the Manila Police De- 
partment, by Avelino Tendero and M. 
Ladd Thomas (1953). 67 pp. (Out of 
print) 

Papers in Demography and Public Adminis- 
tration, by Amos H. Hawley (1954). 
Handbook for Government Secretary-Steno- 
graphers, by Dan M. Braum and Ramon 

C. Portugal (1954). 18 pp. (P0.50) 

A Survey of Local Governinent in the Philip- 
pines, by John H. Romani and M. Ladd 
Thomas (1954). 151 pp. (2.00) 

Philippine Government Receipts and Expen- 
ditures, Fiscal Year 1953, by Leticia P. 
Pacis and Odell Waldby (1954). 35 pp. 
(P0.75) 

A Thousand Questions on Supervision in 
Philippine Government, by Dan M. 
Braum (1954). 210 pp. (?2.00) 

The Office of the Philippine President, by 
John H. Romani (1954). 31 pp. (P0.75) 

The Relationship of Local and National Gov- 
ernments in the Philippines, by Lloyd M. 
Short (1955). 72 pp. 

Philippine City Charters, by Roy H. Owsley 
and Associates (1956). 176 pp. (P1.70) 
The Philippine Presidency, by John H. Ro- 

mani (1956). 237 pp. (2.40) 

Papers and Proceedings, First National Con- 
ference of Government Training Officers, 
edited by Jose D. Soberano and Ligaya 
Jorge (1958). 69 pp. 


C. Journal 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 
Institute of Public Administration, (Pub- 


lished quarterly in the months of Janua- 
ry, April, July, and October since 1957). 


D. Administrative Studies and Reports 
(Mimeographed) 


Reports on Budget Conference, June 7-11, 21- 
24, 1954; on Records Management Con- 
ference, Oct. 19-21, Nov. 2-5 and 8-9, 
1954; and on Public Personnel Confer- 
ence, Mar, 8-12 and 22-26, 1954. 

Current Problems in Philippine Public Ad- 
ministration, by the Institute of Public 
Administration (1954). 99 pp. (Out of 
print) 

The Office of the Mayor of Manila, by Ben- 
nett M. Rich (1955). 28 pp. 

A Survey of Police Services and Probleme in 
the Philippines, by Jeter L. Williamson 
(1955). 49 pp. 

Observations on Various Phases of Local 
Government and Local Autonomy in the 
Philippines, by Clarence C, Ludwig 
(1956). 70 pp. (Out of print) 


Survey Report on the Operations of the Phil- 
ippine Community Development Program 
as Administered by the Presidential As- 
sistant on Community Development 
(PACD), by Jose V. Abueva and Buena. 
ventura M. Villanueva (1957). 48 pp. 


Basic Documentation, Working Paperg on 
Agenda Subjects and Papers and Proceed- 
ings, Regional Conference on Public Ad- 
ministration, 1958, 


E. Bibliographical Materials 


Bibliographies on the Philippine Civil Serv- 
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